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CHAPTER I. 


THE FOSTERMOTHER. 


i the furthest end of a village, 
NOP in a garden half an acre in ex- 


tent, enclosed by an evergreen 
hedge, stood a cottage. Before its door 
upon a plot of gravel grew a linden, 
whose broad, spreading branches were 
covered with dense foliage. ‘This tree 
afforded a delightful shade in summer, 
and possessed also the advantage that 
any one sitting under it could look far 
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out right and left; to the right, upon the 
highway which lost itself in the distant 
mountains; to the left, into the village 
where the whole day long life was to be 
seen under such varied forms of stirring 
work, or quiet industry, that to the 
frequenters of this pleasant spot time 
could hardly pass slowly or heavily. On 
this account it was the favorite resort of 
the people who lived in the little house. 
Here, early in the beautiful summer morn- 
ings, old Esther might be seen seated on 
a bench, and, playing around her on the 
smooth gravel, little Fred, whose endless 
and often really surprising questions his 
grandmother never tired of answering, 
though it was sometimes quite difficult for 
her to satisfy the sprightly and inquisitive 
child. 

Old Esther had not lived in the village 
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from her youth. About six or seven years 
before, she had come hither on foot, carry- 
ing a heavy bundle and little Fred, who 
could not then have been more than a few 
months old, The situation of the village 
appeared to please her, and as at that time 
the cottage which she now inhabited was 
offered for sale, together with the stable, 
cattle, garden, and a few acres of tillable 
ground, she entered into negotiations with 
the owner, closed the bargain, opened her 
bundle, took out a heavy purse of money, 
and paid for the little property in hellers 
and pennies. Such being the circum- 
stances, the village community had noth- 
ing to object to her settlement, and she 
took possession of her humble estate, and 
lived on it undisturbed and contented, 
until Fred was about seven or eight 
years of age, and had grown to be a 
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strong, healthy, and exceedingly beauti- 
ful boy. She was not what might be 
called rich, nor even well to-do; neither 
was she very poor, since she had enough 
to procure the necessaries of life. With 
the help of a day-laborer she cultivated 
her garden and field, took care of her — 
cows and goats, and obtained milk and 
fruit enough to send a surplus for sale 
into the next town. This yielded cash 
sufficient to purchase shoes and clothing, 
and leave perhaps a spare penny over, 
which followed other spare pennies into 
the old closet, that, in the back part of 
the room between the great tiled stove 
and the partition, was built in the wall. 
In short, old Esther and her Freddy lived 
free and happy in their little home, and 
only one circumstance appeared to vex 


the boy as he grew older and more intel- 
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ligent. This was, that the people of the 
village and the children with whom he 
was accustomed to play, called him not 
simply Fred, but Gztsy fred. Without 
knowing exactly why, this vexed him, and 
he complained of it to his grandmother, 
who used every means to pacify him. 

“Let them, Freddy,” she was accus- 
tomed to answer the little complainer; 
“one name is as good as another, and 
after all, no one means anything bad by 
it. Gipsy, or not gipsy, only be always 
a good, honest, and well-behaved child; 
then the worst name can do you no 
harm, It is true that 7am a gipsy, and 
lived many years with my people, but I 
became none the worse on that account. 
Let folks talk; they like you for all, and 
that is the main thing.” 

Gradually Fred comforted himself with 
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this advice, especially as he found in the 
end that his grandmother was right. 
The people in the village really loved, 
him, and by “Gipsy Fred” meant nothing 
bad. They only called him so to distin- 
guish him from other Freds, of which 
name there were four or five among his 
playmates. There was no malice lurking 
under it, the less so, as old Esther never 
sought to conceal or deny that she was 
of gipsy descent. However, she no 
longer lived like a gipsy, but like a good 
Christian woman—in her own _ house; 
went every Sunday to church, gave alms 
to the poor, and, what was best of all, 
trained up little Fred in the fear of God 
and the practice of every virtue. 
Fred was not only the most beautiful, 
but the most polite, modest, and best 
behaved boy in the village, and the espe- 
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cial favorite of the school teacher and the 
pastor, who never omitted an opportunity 
to speak in praise of the dutiful child. 
He had luxuriant golden curls, large, 
innocent eyes, and a gentle countenance. 
Among all the other peasant lads he 
looked like a little prince, and something 
so peculiarly graceful in his whole form 
and bearing exercised such an influence | 
upon even the rudest boys, that they 
seldom or never treated him harshly or 
roughly. 

Thus Fred passed the years of his 
childhood in quiet, undisturbed happiness. 
But now the day had arrived when the 
clear heaven of his life was to be cloud- 
ed, and he was to be thrust out of the 
peaceful asylum of home into the rude 
jostlings of the world. MHis_ grand- 
mother, good old Esther, became sick, 


ed 
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and her rapid decline showed that the 
end of her days was fast approaching. 
As long as it was possible, she left her 
cottage in the mornings and seated her- 
self under the linden, where she had 
spent so many happy hours, enjoying the 
cool shade, the pure air, and the soft 
rustling of the wind in its topmost 
branches. But autumn drew near, and 
the air became cooler. When the harvest 
was garnered and the wind blew over the 
stubble; when the storks departed, and 
also the little singing-birds, and the swift, 
graceful swallow ; when the green berries 
on the bushes changed to a fiery, burning 
red; when the leaves of the linden fell 
yellow and brown. from their boughs, 
and, the sport of every breeze, fluttered 
away into the distance, then old Esther 
mournfully shook her head, and sighing, 
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murmured: “My winter approaches also, 
and soon I shall rest with nature under 
her snowy covering. But not like nature 
shall I awake to a new spring, at least 
not to an earthly one.” 

It was on a Sunday that from her 
favorite seat under the linden she crept 
back to her cottage for the last time, 
weak, faint and tottering, supported by 
her staff and little Fred, who assisted his 
grandmother to the best of his ability. 
For the last time she had looked upon 
the golden sunlight. The day following 
she was unable to leave the house. The 
late harvest had come; the skies, here- 
_tofore so clear and bright, had covered 
themselves with a gloomy veil of clouds, 
from which the rain descended in  tor- 
rents; the storm-wind, upon snorting 
steeds, galloped furiously over the earth, 
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and stripped in its rapid career the last 
leaf from the trees; but old Esther sat 
quietly meditating at the little window of 
her cottage and sighed, “It is past!” 
The beautiful days of the summer that 
was just gone, did she mean, or the sum- © 
mer of her own life? Who could tell? 
Perhaps, both! If so, she had indeed 
spoken the truth. 

Until the beginning of the winter she 
had dragged herself with difficulty to the 
window, but when the first snow lay upon 
the fields she could no longer do even 
this. “My winding-sheet is ready,” mur- 
mured she, with quivering lips, and from 
that time her strength failed to raise her 
in bed. The sands of her life were almost 
spent. 

Fred saw, indeed, that his grandmother 
was weak and failing, but it gave him no 
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anxious concern; on the contrary, he sup- 
posed she would surely recover. That 
she might die, never once occurred to 
him. Nevertheless, like a good, dutiful 
child, he tended her carefully, stayed con- 
stantly by her bedside, and amused her 
as well as he was able. A short time 
before, the pastor had presented him a 
book of beautiful, religious stories, and | 
these, of which he was very fond, he dili- 
gently read to his grandmother, whom 
they pleased as much as they did himself. 
When he had read the book through to 
the very last page, he would begin again 
and read it over. One story in particular 
he read four or five times, because he and 
his grandmother liked it the best of all. 
It was the history of a poor boy who 
in early youth had lost father and mother, 
and without the help or support of any 
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but his Heavenly Father, was obliged to 
struggle through the world. Although in 
the beginning he fared badly, yet in the 
end he succeeded well. In all his trou- 
bles, however, he trusted in God, and 
God was faithful to deliver him, so that 
at last, with a pure heart and a clear con- 
science, he was able to enjoy his good 
fortune in peace. 

“Do you see, Freddy,” said his grand- 
mother one evening, in a faint tone, when 
Fred had once more, with faltering voice, 
read over the history of the poor boy— 
“do you see, my dear son, you can make 
him your example, if you should ever be 
in need, and no one be ready to give you 
assistance? Then think of poor Harry, 
and look to God, who helped him, and 
who will also help you, if you do not, by 
wicked acts, make yourself unworthy of 
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His grace and love. Ah, Freddy, my 
dear child, who knows how soon you may 
be left alone, entirely alone and forsaken 
in the world!” 

“How so, grandmother?” answered 
Fred; “it will not be long till you are 
well again, and if I only have you, I shall 
want nothing more |” 

“No, no, boy!” returned his grand- 
mother with a sorrowful smile; “it is of 
no use to keep you in ignorance any 
longer. My end is near, and there is no 
time to be lost. Sit close beside me, 
Fred; give me your hand, and listen 
attentively to what I shall now tell you. 
It is very important, and may have great 
influence upon your whole future life. 
It is true, you are very young yet, and 
for that reason I would willingly have 


waited a few years before disclosing 
2 
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this, but I dare delay no longer; it might 
otherwise be too late. Attend closely 
then to what I say, and fix every word in 
your memory, that you forget not what 
may some day be of great service to 
you.” 

“Only speak, grandmother; I am list- 
ening,” answered Fred, and he pressed 
nearer and hung with looks full of ex- 
_pectation on the words of his parent. 

The old woman softly murmured a 
prayer, and then looking lovingly at 
the boy, began with a weak, trembling 
voice : 

“First of all, Fred, you must know that 
Iam not your real grandmother, as you 
are not my real grandson.” 

“You not my grandmother!” cried _ 
the boy, almost terrified. “But what else 
could you be? Ah, grandmother, you 
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only want to jest with me, and tease me. 
Tell me that it is only a joke.” 

“No, boy; O no!” answered old Esther; 
“TI am standing on the brink of the 
grave, and this is not the time to jest, 
but to speak the truth. Only listen and 
do not interrupt me, for my last hour is 
close at hand, and, before I die, you must 
learn all I know, however little that may 
be. No, Fred, you are not my grandson, 
but neither do I know who you are. 
Only listen—do but hear—how God 
placed you, a poor cast-off child, in my 
arms, | 

“It will soon be eight years since I 
wandered with my people up and down 
the world. It was a wild, lawless life— 
from which may God in His grace pre- 
serve you, Fred—and I had for some 
time been thinking of separating myself 
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entirely from the band, because I was 
weary of their ceaseless rovings, and at 
my age could not move as briskly as the 
rest of the tribe. Anticipating this, I had 
long been saving a sum of money which 
I carried about with me in a concealed 
pocket. As the apple of my eye ] 
guarded it, and acquainted no-one with 
its existence, not even my son, Balthasar 
—him, indeed, least of all, for he was not 
a good son, but a rough, wild man, who 
in his heart cherished not a spark of love 
for his mother. Had he known of my 
little treasure, he would surely have rob- 
bed me at the first opportunity. We 
were wandering at that time in France, 
and I only waited a favorable moment to 
leave my people and seek a quiet, seclu- 
ded place of refuge, when Balthasar, who 
was the leader, because he was the fiercest 
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and strongest of all the men in the tribe, 
suddenly gave command one evening to 
break up our encampment and march in 
the night. The people all obeyed, and 
I dared not remain behind. Our few 
goods were soon packed, and we started 
on our way through forests and moun- 
tains in the deepest darkness. Only at 
sunrise did Balthasar give the first signal 
to stop. By day we rested, but at the 
approach of night our wanderings were 
resumed, Four nights we marched in this 
manner, and to my question for what 
purpose we crept so secretly through 
the woods in the dark, Balthasar harshly 
returned the answer, ‘It is none of your 
business.’ 

“Ah! I saw well what Balthasar tried 
in vain to conceal from. me, that he had 
some evil design in view. And because 
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I saw it, I remained, hoping to foil his 
wicked scheme. ~TFor three, yes;> four 
nights, I waited and watched; the fifth 
came on dull, cloudy, and raining; when 
it was completely dark, and all eyes were 
closed, except Balthasar’s and my own, I 
saw my son arise from his bed and steal 
softly away. Just as secretly and softly I 
arose and followed him. He stepped out 
of the forest and moved rapidly towards 
a large and stately building surmounted 
by towers and turrets, from the windows 
of which shone a clear, bright light. At 
the door of a side tower he stood still. I 
crept close up, concealed myself behind a 
furze bush, and watched him from thence. 
Midnight came. Meantime the moon had 
risen, and was shedding its silvery light 
through the rent clouds that covered the | 
heavens. By its faint glimmer I saw a 
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woman’s form glide through the door. 
She carried a white bundle, which she 
handed to Balthasar. ‘Here!’ said she 
in a low tone, but yet loud enough for me 
to catch every word, ‘Do not kill it, 
Balthasar; but see that it disappears for 
Eyer.’ 

“«Never fear, gracious lady,’ answered 
he. ‘I have sworn by Aldebaran, and a 
gipsy never breaks such an oath.’ 

“«T trust you, Balthasar, and do not 
doubt your word. Besides, you know 
what awaits you if you attempt to deal 
deceitfully by me,’ returned the lady. ‘Be 
faithful and silent. And~now go; my 
absence may be observed. Forget not, 
everlasting disappearance L 

“With the last word the woman has- 
tened away, and Balthasar returned with 
the bundle in his arms to the forest. As 
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before, I followed and reached the camp 
almost as soon as he. Scarcely had we 
arrived when my son awakened the sleep- 
ers and commanded an instant departure. 
That same hour our wanderings began 
again, and continued till the break of day. 
Even then their captain allowed the peo- 
ple but a short rest. Again our march 
was resumed, and for five days and nights 
continued through such unfrequented 
paths, and with so many crossings and 
turnings, that I could never hope to find 
again the place where he had obtained the 
child. For it was a child, Freddy, and 
that child—was you. I pitied the poor 
babe, and could not rid myself of the feel- 
ing that Balthasar intended to do it some 
harm. Therefore I never let it out of my 
sight, and neither did I cease to keep 
watch on my son. My evil forebodings 
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did not deceive me. About forty or fifty 
miles perhaps, from the spot where the 
crime had been begun, took place the 
result I long had secretly feared. True 
to his word, Balthasar did not kill the 
child, but he carried it to a remote part 
of the lonely wilderness, and there aban- 
doned it to its fate. Just as he had re- 
ceived it, secretly, by night, he stole away 
with the infant in his arms, and just as 
before, I cautiously followed him, step by 
step. Into the densest part of the forest 
he pressed, where perhaps in years no 
human foot had trodden or would ever 
again tread, and there in the crevice of a 
rock he deposited the helpless babe. 

«There, cry!’ said he; ‘you will soon 
be done crying, and should she ever learn 
it, she will be better satisfied than if I had 
kept you with me.” 
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“While he was in the very act of saying 
these cruel words the poor child began to 
moan, but the soft complaint failed to 
touch his heart; he turned and ran hastily 
away. 

“ Hitherto I had followed him, but from 
this time our paths separated, for I could 
not find it in my heart to leave you, a 
poor cast-off child, to your terrible fate, 
to pine and die in the depth of the lonely 
wilderness, or become the prey of wolves 
and vultures. Long prepared for flight, I 
snatched you up from the ground, wrap- 
ped you in my mantle, and hurried away 
through the forest. ‘The Lord spread his 
protecting hand over me, and struck the 
eyes of my pursuers with blindness. For 
they did pursue us, and Balthasar, my 
son, the most furiously of all. He passed 
within ten steps of my hiding-place, where 
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I had cowered down with you, just as I 
caught a timely glimpse of him in the dis- 
tance. 

“As long as it was day I did not at- 
tempt to leave my place of concealment, 
but as soon as night came, on I went 
further. At last, after many long, weary 
wanderings, I thought myself safe, and 
began to consider what I should do. My > 
first thought was to seek out your birth- 
place, but a little reflection convinced me 
that every endeavor to find it would be 
fruitless. Balthasar had prudently taken 
measures to hide all trace of it. He 
had travelled by night, had taken his 
way through the forests and continually 
changed his course. No town, no village, 
no place of any name whatever, had been 
touched by us. Therefore I never sought 
to remove the obscurity that rested upon 
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your origin, but determined to seek a 
home for myself; and rear you as my 
grandchild. ‘The situation of this village 
pleased me. I bought the cottage, and 
now, Freddy, you know everything that I 
can disclose concerning your history and 
the past.” 

Fred sat, his face covered with his 
hands, and sobbed. “O, Iam very sorry 
you are not my grandmother!” said he. 
“Tf you had not told me, I would never 
have had to grieve over it.” 

“You area child, and therefore speak 
like a child, Freddy,” rejoined the old 
woman, “When you become older and 
more intelligent, you will talk differently, 
and thank me for not carrying the secret 
to my grave. Perhaps God will some 
day direct you to your true parents, and 
then you must be able to give an account 
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of yourself. Remember well what I have 
told you, Fred, for it will be of the great- 
est importance in that event.” 

“But how shall I know my parents, or 
ever be known of them?” asked the boy. » 

“Leave that to the Almighty Ruler of 
heaven and earth,” answered Esther, with 
a glance upwards, full of faith and trust. 
“When the time comes, what is hidden 
shall be revealed; only take care, Fred, 
that every hour finds you ready. Be good 
and honest always, and do not forget that 
the joy of your parents, when they recover 
you again, will be the greater the more 
upright and virtuous you are found. In 
all you do, consider your parents and the 
future. And listen, Fred, ‘As long as 
you live, love and serve God, and beware 
that you consent to no sin, nor do aught 
against His commandments.’ Remember 
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this admonition; it is a wise and good 
one, a sure support in every trouble and a 
precious legacy for a whole life. When 
temptation assails you, think of this hour, 
the last hour of the old woman who loved 
you from her heart; think of your parents, 
and of the Lord, and forget not the 
wise injunction which good Tobias gave 
at parting, to his son. As long as you 
live, Fred, ‘as long as you live, love and 
serve God, and beware that you consent 
to no sin, nor do aught against his com- 
mandments.’ Will you remember this 
advice, my child ?” 

“Forever and ever,” sobbed the boy. 
“But you must not talk of dying, grand- 
mother! You shall not die! God is too 
good to bring such a sorrow upon me.” 

“What God does, is well done, boy,” 


rejoined the pious old woman, almost 
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overcome. “Be quiet now; go to the 
closet in the wall, in the corner to the left, 
you will find a little bundle rolled to- 
gether; bring it to me.” 

Fred obeyed. His grandmother untied 
the bundle, It contained only a cradle 
cover, and a small shirt of fine linen, on 
which an F and a coronet were embroid- 
ered, 

“This is all: that I found with you, 
Fred,” said she; “and the shirt alone can 
some time serve, perhaps, to solve the 
mystery of your birth. Look, here is an 
F and a coronet. It signifies that you 
are of noble birth, though I am not ex- 
actly able to explain how the child of 
such rich and distinguished parents could 
have been left unwatched and unpro- 
tected. But be that as it may, preserve 
the shirt carefully, and never part with it. 
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The embroidery on it is the most impor- 
tant. Guard it as your life. And now I 
am ready, Fred. My work is done, and 
God will order the rest. I am_ tired, 
child; let me sleep.” 

Exhausted, she closed her eyes and 
gently fell asleep. Fred also yielded to 
the fatigue that overpowered him, and 
laid his heavy little head on the pillow 
beside the gray head of his grandmother. 

Thus he slept until the clear morning 
dawned and the golden sun shot inquisi- 
tive glances through the little window, 
when he was suddenly aroused by a loud 
knocking at the door. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed he. 
“Who's there ?” 

The door sprang open, and a large 
man, whose face was covered with a 
brown beard, stepped into the chamber. 
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“All right!” said he, with a deep 
evan «voice. .“ Lhefe ‘you “are,” boy! 
Aren’t you Gypsy Fred P” 

“Yes, that is my name. But what 
do you want. here? Do not speak so 
loud, or you will waken my poor sick 
grandmother.” | 

“Your grandmother? Old Esther ? 
Well, yes, she’s the very person I’m 
looking for,” returned the man, laughing. 
“Ephraim put me on the right track this 
time |” 7 

Who is he? I don’t know Ephraim,” 
said Fred. 

“T believe it,” rejoined the man. “ But 
he knows you, and the old woman, and 
saw you here last summer, and like a 
good gypsy-boy, brought me word. Now 
I am here, and have a few words to say 
to the old madam. Wake her up, boy!” 
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“No, I wont!” answered Fred, de- 
fiantly. “Grandmother is sick and needs 
sleep. And who are you, that comes in 
here so cross?” 

“You will learn who I am, boy; learn 
to know soon enough, for I shall take 
you with me,’ rejoined the man. “ For 
the rest, my name is Balthasar, and old 
Esther is my mother. Do you know 
now wholam? Quick, then, and let us 
have no more ceremony.” 

Fred was confounded. He turned pale 
and trembled violently. This, then, was 
Balthasar, wicked Balthasar, who had 
abandoned him to die of starvation! In-— 
voluntarily he turned his back upon him 
and fled to his grandmother for protection. 
But scarcely had his glance fallen upon 
her, when he shrieked aloud and threw 
himself, sobbing, on her bosom. 
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“What is it boy?” asked Balthasar, 
surprised, and in two steps he reached 
the bed. “Ah, I see!” added he with 
an altered voice—“ Dead! old Esther 
dead! That. was unexpected!” 

Rough and rude as Balthasar was, he 
could not wholly resist the shock that 
overpowered him when he looked upon 
the still, pale face of the dead woman. 
She was his mother! But the feeling 
quickly subsided, and the old deeply- 
rooted roughness of his nature appeared 
geaina i 

“Well, what of it?” said he. “We must 
all die some day, and the old woman is 
gone just at the right time. Don’t whine, 
boy,” continued he to poor Fred, who 
was overcome with sorrow. “You would 
have had to part from her any how, for I 


came hither for that very purpose. Be 
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quiet, then ; it will be easier to leave if the 
old. woman is in her grave. And now 
run and bring the magistrate here, that 
- ‘we may put things in order. Don’t whine, 
I say; your cries and lamentations won't 
bring the old woman to life again.” 

Fred did not hear. So great was his 
grief that he was insensible to all else 
besides. But Balthasar made short work 
of it. He seized him rudely by the collar, 
tore him from the lifeless form of his good 
old grandmother, and thrust him out of 
the door. 

“To the magistrate!” he thundered. 
“Fle must come here instantly! Do you 
understand? MHurry yourself, boy, or Ill 
crush you to a jelly! Off!” — 

Fred ran. The violent behavior of 
Balthasar terrified him, and he fled to the 
justice, not to do his bidding, but for 
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his own sake—to beg protection from 
violence. Balthasar had threatened to 
take him with him, and at the prospect 
of sucha fate Fred shuttered in his in- 
most soul. 

Breathless he reached the house of 
the magistrate. . 

“Freddy! Why, my child, what has 
happened? How you look!” exclaimed 
the justice. 

Fred rushed up to him, seized his hand, 
clung to it, and with sobs and tears stam- 
mered a prayer for help, for protection, 
for deliverance from the dreadful man 
who had forced himself into the house 
of his good grandmother. At first the 
magistrate could not comprehend what he 
wanted, for the poor, frightened child 
spoke in such an incoherent manner, that 

it was difficult to understand him. But 
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at last he learned this much at least, that 
old Esther was dead, and a stranger had 
come, who was ruling in her house as its 
lord and master. 

“Now, Freddy, compose yourself,” said 
the justice, when this circumstance became © 
clear to him, and he grasped his hat and 
coat. “I will go with you and speak a 
word to the man. God be praised, in this 
country authority is still something, and 
if the stranger presumes to take liberties, 
we will soon enough send the bailiff to 
take him over the borders. So be per- 
fectly calm, Fred, you shall suffer no 
harm.” 

Leading the boy by the hand, he be- 
took himself to the cottage of old Esther, 
where he found Balthasar waiting for 
him. He surveyed him with stern looks; 
but Balthasar showed himself perfectly 
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easy and polite, and even addressed him 
before he was able to say a word. 

“Tt is well you are come, sir,” said he.. 
*1 entered here just in ‘time to, take 
things in hand, as is right and proper for 
me to do.” 

“Who are you?” asked the justice, 
coldly. “Before you venture to take 
such measures here, you must show your 
right to do so, Who are you?” 

“What! hasn’t the dunce told you? 
My name is Balthasar, and the dead 
woman there is my mother. Do you 
understand now?” 

“Can you prove it?” asked the justice. 

“To be sure I can,” returned Balthasar, 
and he drew an old leathern pocket-book 
out of his coat. “Here are all the proofs 
you can desire.” 

He handed the justice a packet of 
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papers, and looked at him with a scornful 
smile as he turned them over and exam- 
ined them carefully. 

“It is all right,” said the magistrate at 
last. “Poor Fred, you will fare badly 
now, for the stranger will take all your 
grandmother’s property and we cannot 
hinder him. What will become of you?” 

“Give yourself no concern about that, 
Herr Schultz,” interrupted Balthasar. “I 
will take charge of the little one, and he 
shall have it no worse with>me than he 
had with the old woman. The boy iS 
part of the inheritance, and I will take 
him like the rest.” 

“No! no! no! Herr'Schultz!” cried 
poor Fred, in terror. “He will kill me; I 
know he will kill me! Iwill not go with 
him! Protect me! Herr Schultz, pro- 
ect me from this dreadful man!” 
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“Why, Fred, do not be a fool,” re- 
turned the magistrate. “Rather rejoice 
that in place of your grandmother you 
have found a paternal friend who will 
take care of you. Arrange your affairs, 
Mr. Balthasar; I acknowledge your right 
to do so, and shall present no hindrance. 
But about Fred we will talk again. Nat- 
urally, I will not allow the boy to be ill- 
treated, for he is a good child, and worthy 
of all love and kindness. And you, Fred, 
do not be so excited. It will all come 
right, and you and Mr, Balthasar will 
soon be good friends.” 

So saying, he departed, without taking 
further notice of the weeping boy. But 
Balthasar, after pacing a few times up 
and down the little room, turned sud- 
denly, and with a friendly countenance 


offered him his hand. 
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“Pred,” said Jhe, in a gente ayaeq 
“Freddy, look at me.” 

Fred raised his discolored eyes and 
looked timidly into his face, which just 
then wore the most smiling expression. 

“Now, -Fred,” said he, “do I really 
look so very bad and cruel? You must 
not be afraid of me, Fred. I mean well 
by you, and if you are obedient, we will 
- soon become, as the magistrate said, very 

good friends. I am only rough and 
fierce when I meet with stubbornness and 
resistance, and besides, in future, you 
shall be my son and I will be your 
father.” 

“But you are not my father, Balthasar! 
I know it. Grandmother told me every- 
thing before she died.” 

“What did she tell you, Fred?” asked 
Balthasar, just as kindly as before. “Old 
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people tell wonderful things sometimes, 
and we cannot always believe them. 
What did she tell you, Fred? What did 
she say about me?” 

“That I was not her grandson; that 
you took me out of a beautiful big castle, 
and carried me away into a deep forest, 
to die miserably; ¢ha¢, grandmother told 
me, and I believe her, for she knew very 
well what she was saying, and grand- 
mother never told a lie in her whole 
life:”’ | 

“Yes, yes; that is the truth,” rejoined 
Balthasar, good-naturedly nodding his 
head. “But ts that all, Fred? Did she 
tell you nothing more, not once the name 
of the castle? Nothing more at all? Do 
not hide it from me, Fred, for | mean 
well by you.” 

“No, nothing more. Grandmother 
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knew nothing further herself. She said 
you misled her so, that, after that, every- 
thing was dark to her.” 

Eagerly, and with hardly concealed 
suspense, Balthasar had listened to this 
revelation, and now when he discovered 
that Fred really knew nothing further, a 
gleam of joy and triumph flashed from 
his swarthy features, and he drew a deep 
breath. 

“Good! good!” said he, after a short 
pause. “Very good, Fred. Now you 
will think yourself happy in having found 
me. For look, I know the castle and the 
place where it stands. I know your 
parents. I know everything belonging 
to you; and if you promise to be real 
good and obedient, then I promise to 
lead you back in a few weeks to the arms 
of your father and mother. No one else 
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can do it, Fred, but me; and I will, if you 
are a good, obedient boy.” 

Fred dried his tears, and his eyes 
sparkled. “Is that true, Balthasar?” 
gamed he, .“Is. that. really and. truly 
true?” 

“Yes, really and truly you shall find 
a new home,’ returned Balthasar; and 
Fred believed him. His guileless spirit 
trusted the cunning promises of Balthasar, 
and new hopes blossomed in his heart. 
Balthasar, too, took care not to shake his 
confidence by any acts of violence and 
harshness. He was invariably friendly 
and kind to him, and, soon after the 
remains of old Esther had been committed 
to the earth, not without many bitter 
tears on the part of Fred, he busied him- 
self in the work of settling up her affairs, 

He made known his intention of sell- 
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ing her house, garden, field and stock, 
and soon found a purchaser. By this time 
spring had opened, and now all things 
being in readiness, Balthasar informed 
the boy it was time for them to take their 
departure. To this end, Fred was pre- 
pared every hour, for he lived in the bliss- 
ful belief that he was to be taken to his 
true parents, to his -true home;). Bie 
begged only time to say farewell to the 
magistrate, to his former playmates, and 
the pastor and school teacher; ran to the 
little churchyard to make a last offering 
of tears at the grave of his grandmother, 
and one more fervent prayer, and then 
returned to Balthasar. In the same hour 
they set out, and by evening the little 
village and the cottage where Fred had 
spent his happiest days, the days of his 
childhood, lay far behind him. Nothing 
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had he taken from his quiet, peaceful 
home, but the loving recollection of his 
grandmother, the little shirt with the fine 
embroidery, and the book in which they 
had so often read together. These were 
his sole treasures, except the greatest, 
which he bore in his heart, his confidence 
in the protecting care of his Father in 
Heaven. 
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Pale T length, after wandering many 
SOF days and many nights in the 
2 open air, sleeping in a wood-hut 
or under a hay-rick, Fred and Baltha- 
sar reached the goal of their journey. 
These hardships, however, he minded 
but little, as the air was warm, the sky 
clear, and Balthasar treated him the first 
few days with unvarying kindness, until 
they were far enough from the village to 
make the return of the boy, who knew 
neither way,nor path, impossible. Then 


he changed his manner, and Fred was 
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not a little surprised one morning to see 
that the friendly smile had disappeared 
from the face of his treacherous guide, 
and perceive instead of it a stern eye, 
a contracted brow, and a threatening 
countenance. 

“Boy,” said Balthasar to him, “now 
is the time for us to come to an under- 
standing, and for you to learn what in 
future you have to expect from me. If 
you are of the opinion that I shall take 
you to your parents, you have deceived 
yourself. For, first, your parents are no 
longer living, but died a great while avo 
and were buried; and second, if even 
they were living, a fearful oath and con- 
cern for my own safety forbid me ever 
take you into their neighborhood. This 
hope then, if you were so credulous as 


to cherish it, you must give up.” 
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“But, Balthasar,” replied the aston- 
ished child, “you promised me—’ 

“I promised you ¢a¢ in order to get 
you quietly out of the village and bring 
you wholly into my power,” said he, 
interrupting the trembling boy. “Now 
you have the pure, naked truth. And 
listen: at the first attempt you make to 
escape from me—an attempt that never 
can succeed, as you will later learn— 
you will incur my bitterest vengeance, 
and i would, in sucha case, kill you like 
a young pup that is thrown into the water 
anf] drowned. And that you may be 
convinced that this is not an empty threat, 
but fearful and terrible earnest on my 
part, I will tell you also the reason why I 
will kill you if you ever act contrary to 
my commands. ‘The reason is simply this 
—that I myself would be hung, or be 
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beheaded or quartered, should a certain 
person, who still lives and keeps a sharp 
watch upon me, ever learn that you are 
not dead; a person, who, by the unfolding 
of the mystery that hangs over your 
birth, (and which never will be unfolded,) 
would incur disgrace and ruin. If she 
should have but a suspicion of your exist- 
ence, I am lost; but”—he added witha 
dreadful look, “but I swear here upon 
this spot, by Abbadonna and the glitter- 
ing star Aldebaran, that I would not die 
without first mercilessly sacrificing you 
to my vengeance. Answer me, boy: do 
you understand—do you understand per- 
fectly what I tell you?” 

“Yes, Balthasar,” returned the pale 
and frightened lad, trembling in all his 
limbs. “ Yes, I understand you, and will 
take care never to arouse your anger.” 
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«And will you now promise never to 
breathe a syllable of all that silly stuff, 
my mother, old Esther, foolishly put into 
your head ?” 

“Yes, I promise, I promise, Balthasar! 
Only do not kill me, death is so dread- 
ful!” 

“Yes, that it is, and especially your 
death would be dreadful, boy,” spoke 
Balthasar, with a fierce, menacing look. 
“But, further: will you also promise, 
always, and under every circumstance, to 
represent yourself as a gipsy—a real, 
genuine gipsy, a gipsy such as I am? 

“Yes, I will never say that Iam nota 
gipsy,” replied Fred. “The boys in the 
village always called me Gipsy Fred. 
That will not be so hard for me, Baltha- 
sar, certainly not, if ] only know that then 
you will do me no harm,” 
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“T will, at least, not kill you,” said the 
hard-hearted man. “How you will be 
treated in other respects by me and my 
people, will depend altogether upon your 
own conduct.’ If you are attentive, obe- 
dient, prudent, and docile, you will not 
have it so very hard; if, on the contrary, 
you are lazy, obstinate, and stupid, or in 
any way show a bad spirit, you will soon 
find that the fate of a dog, who with whip 
and collar is trained for the chase, is an 
enviable fate compared with yours. Now 
you know something. Be wise, then, and 
suit yourself to the circumstances.” 

“But, what must I do to avoid such a 
fate?” asked Fred, in deadly terror. 

“Obey! Always obey, and never have 
a will of your own,” was Balthasar’s 
answer, brief and sharp. “The rest you 
will learn. And now, forwards! It is 
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time that, after so long an absence, I 
return again to my people.” 

After receiving these impressive warn- 
ings, Fred naturally ventured no opposi- 
tion, but followed his guide as unresisting 
and submissive as a young hound after 
a severe and cruel master. Balthasar 
strode rapidly forward, so rapidly, that 
Fred could scarcely keep pace with him; 
but the poor boy did not once venture to 
breathe a sigh, much less complain of the 
exceeding haste that almost overtaxed 
his strength, 

Only when he thought it impossible to 
go any further, when his knees trembled, 
and his feet pained him, only then he 
ventured a modest petition to Balthasar, 
which the latter scarcely thought worthy 
of attention. 

“Qn, on!” he replied. “The time tor 
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lounging is past, and you must now begin 
to accustom yourself to long and severe 
marches. A true gipsy does not know 
what fatigue is.” 

Fred sighed and dragged himself fur- 
ther, but at last his strength gave way. 
Bursting into tears, he threw himself 
upon the ground and moaned: “I can go 
no further !” | 

“Well, then, we-must try what two feet 
of hazel-rod will do for your weariness,” 
returned Balthasar to his complaint, and 
cut a switch of a finger’s thickness from 
the nearest bush. “It is just as well if 
you receive your first lesson here, as in 
camp. The result will be the same.” 

And then, without pity, without a spark 
of compassion, he laid the slender, whiz- 
zing rod on the back of poor Fred, who, 
forgetting all fatigue, sprang quickly up, 
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and crying and smarting with pain, beg- 
ged for mercy. : 

“Can you go further?” asked Baltha- 
sar, 

“Yes, I can; at. least I will try toy 
answered Fred, sobbing and moaning. 

“I thought so,” said. Balthasar. “A 
tough hazel-rod is a real magician’s wand. 
Then forward! And when you feel 
yourself right tired again, only tell me, 
and we will try the charm another time!” 

And without heeding the smothered 
sobs of the poor boy he pursued his way, 
first letting Fred go before, in order to 
give him, as occasion called for it, a 
stroke, which every time wrung a loud 
ery of pain from the unfortunate child. 

He staggered on, but when at last 
Balthasar cried, “Halt!” was so exhausted 


that he sank down, deadly pale, and lay 
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-insensible where he had fallen.  Baltha- 
sar regarded him with a cold, gloomy 
look. 

“Tt would be better for you if you 
never rose up again,’ he muttered to 
himself; “and,” he added thoughtfully, 
“perhaps it would be better, too, in every 
way, for me, for her, for all!—Kill him? 
No, my soul shrinks from a cold-blooded, 
wilful murder. No,I cannot. And why? 
He is so young yet. He will gradu- 
ally forget what old Esther told him, and 
in the end, even if he does not, he is 
ignorant of the place of his home, and I 
shall take good care never to betray it, 
or bring him into its neighborhood. Be- 
sides, I will keep him continually under 
my eye, and my threats, 1 see well, have 
so terrified him, that he will never ven- 


ture to break the chain that binds him to 
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me. And if he should—well, then it will 
be time enough to act; to kill out of 
necessity is something very different from 
a rash, inexcusable murder. Let him 
live as long as he can hold out—but in 
everlasting ignorance.” 

Saying these words, Balthasar threw 
himself down beside Fred, and without 
bestowing any more attention upon the 
boy, ate and drank of the provisions he 
carried with him, and soon afterwards 
slept as- peacefully as if his conscience 
was unburdened by any sort of crime. 
When he awoke at dawn of day, Fred 
still lay in a heavy stupor. A few smart 
strokes of the hazel-rod aroused him, and 
much as the poor boy’s limbs ached from 
the last painful march, he was obliged to 
rise and continue the toilsome journey. 
Balthasar contented himself with throw- 
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ing him a piece of bread, which Fred, 
half-famished, eagerly devoured, and then 
they set out. As on the previous day, 
the magic power of the hazel-twig was 
again tested,.and again it produced its 
painful but unfailing result. Fortunately 
for Fred the march this time was not 
long. At noon the wanderers reached 
the end of their journey, a little clearing 
in the depth of a forest, almost entirely 
overshadowed by the spreading branches 
of a giant oak. Under this oak Baltha- 
sar took his stand, and blew a shrill 
whistle, which was immediately followed 
by a rustling in the bushes on the edge 
of the clearing. Men and women, with 
brown skins and sparkling black eyes, 
stepped out of the thicket and gave a 
shout of joy when they saw Balthasar. 
He greeted them kindly, and a minute 
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later, he and Fred were surrounded by a 
little crowd of fifteen or sixteen persons. 
Several children also, with skins just as 
brown, and eyes just as black as those 
of their elders, but who, far dirtier than 
they, were among the gipsies, and stared 
inquisitively at Fred, whose fair com- 
plexion and long golden hair were in 
striking contrast with their own swarthy 
features. He returned their inquisitive 
looks, but for the rest, sat quict and silent, 
awaiting the fate that was before him 
among this singular people. 

For several days Fred was not exactly 
ill-treated, though the gipsies all regarded 
him with a certain distrust. He could do 
and act as he pleased; no one bade him, 
no one forbade him. But he had no 
desire to make use of this seeming free- 


dom, They had shown him his bed ina 
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cave near by, their common abode, and 
here he slept at night, and during the 
day sat, most of the time, upon a stone 
at its mouth. He did indeed try to make 
the acquaintance of the gipsy children, 
but they would have nothing to do with 
the little stranger. They turned their 
backs when he drew near, or stared 
with open eyes and made no answer, or 
ran away altogether when he sought by 
gestures to gain their friendship. This 
made the poor boy feel lonely and for- 
saken, until he recollected the book of 
beautiful stories he carried with him. He 
drew it out of his pocket and sat down to 
read, without troubling himself any fur- 
ther about the children, who were so shy, 
and who behaved so rudely towards him. 
Hereupon they suddenly came and asked 
him what it was he held in his hands. 
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Fred showed them the book, and now it 
appeared that not one of them could read 
or name a single letter, not even the 
largest of them, although they were four 
or five years older than he. Yet they 
wished to know what was in the book, 
and Fred was ready to tell with joy the 
beautiful story that had so often spoken 
to his heart and drawn tears from his 
eyes. In the beginning, the brown gipsy 
boys listened with some curiosity and 
attention, but they soon grew tired of it. 
“That is nothing but stupid stuff!” said 
one deridingly, and the majority agreed 
in his opinion. Precisely what Fred 
found the most beautiful and touching, 
the praise of virtue and piety, that they 
laughed and scoffed at, and ran away 
from entirely, because the silly talk was, 
they said, altogether too flat and simple. 
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One alone stayed back with Fred and 
begged him to tell the whole story. It 
was a boy of his own age, and the only 
one who seemed to feel a particle of 
sympathy for him. When the story was 
done he did not leave him, but began to 
talk, and asked Fred to tell him still 
more out of the pretty book. Fred 
complied with delight, and before evening 
came the two boys were quite good 
friends. Fred was the gainer by this, for 
he no longer felt entirely forsaken, and 
rejoiced doubly, because it was just his 
own dear story-book that had won for 
him a sympathizing heart. He prized it 
now still more than ever, and preserved 
it as a great and costly treasure. | 

Gabriel was the name of the boy whose 
friendship he had gained, and Fred might 
well think himself happy in having won 
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him, for his few days of undisturbed peace © 
passed quickly away, and gave place to 
others that brought many a heavy and 
sorrowful hour with them. 

“There has been idling enough now,” 
said Balthasar one morning, in a gruff 
tone to Ered, ..“ The. time. Bag Geme 
when you must learn to do something by 
which you may be useful to us, and earn 
your own bread. Away with books and 
foolish stories! Call the boys, Gabriel! 
We will dance and play tricks, and Fred 
shall look on, for by watching others per- 
form, a great deal may be learned.” 

Upon this Gabriel obediently gathered — 
the rest of the gipsy boys together, and 4 
Balthasar took a violin in his hand and 
played all sorts of wild melodies. The 
boys danced to the music, but it was a 
singular and.wonderful dance. They 
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hopped around, now on their hands, now 
on their feet, and now on all fours; made 
daring leaps; took marvellous positions ; 
twisted their limbs in a frightful manner, 
as if they had’no bones in them, but were 
composed solely of joints; made first 
comic, then hideous faces; and by all 
these tricks so astonished Fred that he 
gaped with eyes and mouth wide open. 
But mere looking on was not enough. 
When the boys were tired, Fred’s turn 
came too, and he was taken into the 
school. Balthasar bent, twisted, and then 
stretched his limbs until the joints cracked, 
without in the least heeding the screams 
which the violent pain wrung from the 
poor boy. In vain Fred begged for 
mercy. He was forced to go through 
the rudiments of the tricks so new and 


strange to him, and Balthasar did not 
aj 
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spare the well-known rod, if, in his 
opinion, he was awkward at the lesson. 
At last, with all his limbs bruised and 
sprained, Fred broke down and_ had 
scarcely strength left to creep to his bed, 
upon which he threw himself, crying and 
sobbing as if his heart would break. 

“Do not cry,’ whispered a soft voice 
in his ear, after a short time, and a warm 
hand grasped his with a hearty pressure. 
“It only hurts a little in the beginning; 
when one’s limbs are used to it, and have 
become supple, the whole thing is nothing 
but fun.” 

It was.Gabriel who spoke these com- 
forting words to Fred, and seated him- 
self noiselessly beside him. “What can 
you do?” he continued, “Although we 
are gipsy children, yet we had all to go 
through the same thing! ‘To be sure, 
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we did not get so many blows with it as 
you, but then, you on the contrary, are a 
purely human being, and very awkward 
and clumsy. Yet only have patience! 
1 will save you from the blows as much 
as I can, because you told me such beau- 
tiful stories, and will teach you all kinds 
of tricks, too, so that you may know 
your lesson when Balthasar comes to 
beat it into you.” 

“Will you do that, Gabriel? Ah; how 
good you are, and how I will love you 
for it!” answered Fred, and raised him- 
self up and dried his tears. 

“Well, then, say nothing about it,” 
returned Gabriel. “In the afternoon, 
when Balthasar is asleep, we will go to 
a little place in the forest where we can 
be undisturbed. There we will work 
together. But let none of the others 
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know it, or they will follow and make fun 
of us, if they do not spoil our play alto- 
gether. They would readily do so, for 
they do not like you, and are glad when 
Balthasar beats, and treats you badly. 
Take care, then! And, now, lie here 
quietly, that you may be strong and fresh 
when we begin.” 

After these words Gabriel glided softly 
away and left Fred alone, who followed 
his advice to the letter, because he saw 
that it was really meant for his good. 

In the afternoon Gabriel came again 
punctually, and asked Fred to go with 
him. They sought a quiet, secluded spot, 
and here Fred took all possible pains to 
do credit to the instruction of his young 
teacher. To be sure, it was very hard 
for him; but notwithstanding, with Ga- 
briel’s help and the manifold slights that 
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he showed him, every thing at last went 
tolerably well, and the master expressed 
himself satisfied with the performances of 
his scholar. On the following day there 
were fewer strokes from Balthasar, but 
so much the more surprise at Fred’s 
quick comprehension and dexterity, which 
greatly astonished the beholders. And 
thus it happened, with the double instruc- 
tion from two teachers, Fred progressed 
so rapidly that in a few weeks he per- 
formed his tricks equally as well as the 
other boys of his age. At the same time 
his limbs had acquired a strength, dex- 
terity, and suppleness, they could not 
have obtained under any other circum- 
stances, and this, at least, was a gain 
which might sooner or later stand him in 
good stead. : 
Meantime, summer and autumn came 
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to an end. The trees stood leafless, and 
a heavy November frost showed plainly 
enough that winter was fast approaching. 
The sojourn in the forest became un- 
comfortable; the cold breath of the in- 
creasing winter storms penetrated even 
into the cave, and poor Fred, who had 
nothing but his thin summer clothing, 
shuddered at the thought of having to 
pass the cold winter in the open air, 
This fear, however, was premature. One 
morning Balthasar called the whole band, 
men, women, and children, around him, 
and made a short speech. 

“The time is come,” said he. “ Forest 
and cave no longer afford us a shelter, 
and we must endeavor to support our- 
selves through the winter by the aid of 
our old tricks. We must separate, and 
scatter ourselves over the country. You, 
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Ephraim, may go to the north; you, 
Jacob, to the south; you, old Jephtha, to 
the west, and I will roam in the east. 
Gabriel, Fred, and two more of the boys 
will go with me. The rest can combine 
as they please. Work as well as you are 
able; gather as much as you can, and in 
the month of May of the new year we 
will meet here again together. Do not 
loiter! The barns of the farmers, their 
hen-roosts, their store-rooms and. their 
money-chests are full. Show them that 
you are smarter than they—the stupid 
folk—and fatten on their plenty. Hasten 
yourselves! When the sun is in the 
zenith we must set out!” 

This speech of Balthasar’s was received 
with evident satisfaction, and the gipsies 
went without delay to obey the directions 


of their captain. Soon the whole tribe 
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was separated into four parties, and their 
scant property packed in bundles and 
wicker-baskets, which they could carry 
along without much difficulty. The uten- 
sils they left behind were buried in the 
back part of the cave and covered 
with stones, and now there was nothing 
to hinder their departure. Precisely at 
noon, when the sun was highest, they 
took short leave of each other, and with- 
drew from the scene of their summer 
haunts in four different directions. One 
party went towards the west; another 
towards the north; another to the south; 
and Balthasar, with Fred and three of the 
boys, to the east. In a few minutes the 
little companies were out of sight of each 
other, for the trees and shrubs of the 
dense forest interposed between. their 
forms, arid Balthasar walked quiet and 
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solitary through the woods with his 
young companions, 

Besides the bundle he carried on his 
back, his violin with the bow was slung 
around his neck, and a stout knotted 
stick in his right hand supported his 
steps. Each of the boys, too, had a little 
bundle to carry, which, however, was not 
very heavy, as it only held various taw- 
dry articles of dress and a few lighter 
trifles besides. 

Balthasar went before the boys without 
entering into any conversation with them, 
until towards ‘evening, when about half a 
mile in the distance the pointed spires of 
a village church appeared through the 
twilight and the autumn mist. Then he 
first opened his mouth, turned around 
and called Fred to him. 

“Fred,” said he with a severe voice 
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and still severer look, “Fred, do you 
remember yet the warning I gave you 
when I led you to my camp?” 

Fred trembled at the look of the dread- 
ful man. “Yes,” he answered, “I know 
all, and not a syllable shall escape my 
lips that might offend you.” 

“Good! You will insure your life by 
it, which would be lost past help if you 
ever forgot your promise,” said Balthasar 
ina milder tone. “The air and sun have 
so deeply browned your face that you 
will everywhere be taken for a gipsy, if 
you do not excite suspicion by your 
behavior. So, take care! As soon as] 
have cause to mistrust you in the least, 
you will fall a victim to my vengeance, 
which will crush you. And now go back 
to the others; you have your orders.” 

Fred was glad to be released, for the 
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neighborhood of Balthasar always terri- 
fied and oppressed him. Meanwhile the 
latter pushed rapidly on to the village, 
and when he had reached it, took fiddle 
and fiddle-bow from his neck and played 
in such a merry and ringing tone, that 
it sounded far through the streets, and 
drew, like magic, multitudes of heads to 
the windows of the houses, Merrily he 
_ played on, and the children ran out of the 
cottages and dwellings, gazed with won- 
dering eyes at the little brown strangers, 
and followed at their heels, until Baltha- 
sar took his stand before a house whose 
sign proclaimed it to be the village 
tavern. Here he fiddled a merry dance, 
closed with a powerful stroke, and hang- 
ing the violin again on his neck, turned 
to the gaping crowd. 

“You like that; don’t you, boys?” he 
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cried to them in a loud voice. “Well, 
then, go home, and tell your parents that 
the great magician, Balthasar Nicophorus 
of Egypt, is come here from the pyramids 
‘of the Nile, to perform his strange and 
wonderful feats in the tavern. Run, as 
quickly as you can, for in half an hour 
the performance begins, and whoever is 
late will regret it as long as he lives, 
Run, I advise you. Admission is cheap; 
only two kreuzers for grown-up people, 
and one for children. Make haste, for an 
hour is soon gone.” | 

With these words Balthasar disap- 
peared, and at his beck his three com- 
panions also, through the door of the 
tavern. The village boys shouted a 
hurrah after him, stuck their heads to- 
gether for a little while, and then sud- 
denly scattered in every direction. Bal- 
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thasar had observed the success of his 
speech, concealed behind the curtain of 
the window in the coffee-room, and now 
turned with a satisfied smile to the mas- 
ter of the house, who seemed to be quite 
well pleased with his new guest. 

“ Now, landlord,” said he, “the tavern 
will be beautifully filled this evening. 
Clear out your large dancing-saloon 
quickly, and show us a chamber where 
we can make our preparations. As you 
will receive many guests to-night, and 
these guests will consume a great quan- 
tity, we expect you to give us free quar- 
ters.” 

“All right!” replied the host. “If 
there is much eaten, you shall go free, 
man. But get up the thing well, that I 
may not be put to shame by it.” 

“ Never fear,” rejoined Balthasar, care- 
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lessly and almost haughtily. “Your pea- 
sants shall see signs and wonders, and 
the fiddle will complete the rest. But be 
quick; the guests will soon come.” 
The host, a stout, good-natured man, 
appeared to have great confidence in 
Balthasar’s success, and condescended’ to 
some haste. He showed him a room, 
ordered the dancing-saloon to be set to 
rights, and, himself, put the bottles and 
glasses in their proper places, whilst 
Balthasar made his preparations. 
“Make haste, lads!” he called to the 
boys. “Put on your finery, and see that 
you make no stupid blunders!” 
“But we are tired with the long 
march,” Gabriel ventured to object. 
“Tired! I will soon drive that out of 
you,” answered Balthasar, harshly. If 
you make any mistakes, you will be 
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beaten after the play is over, and go 
hungry to bed. But if you leap and 
dance as you ought, you shall not fail of 
a good supper. You know me, I need 
say nothing further.” | 
There was no help for it. The poor 
titted and hungry children had to put on 
' their tinselled finery, and Balthasar ar- 
rayed himself in a gay-colored jacket 
which fitted close to his powerful limbs. 
Thus prepared, he crossed over to the 
saloon, into which, through the still closed 
entrance, a number of peasants with their 
wives and children had already made 
their way, drew a table up before him, 
received very well pleased the kreuzers 
thrown upon it, and at last allowed 
the door to be opened. Many people 
streamed in; others soon followed, and in 
less than an hour the hall was so crowded 
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that an apple could not have fallen in the 
space allotted to the spectators. Now, 
Balthasar secured his receipts, called up 
the boys, and the play began. Fred had 
to dance with the others, hop, leap, go 
upon his hands, and perform all sorts of 
break-neck tricks, the bare sight of which 
made the hair of the beholders stand 
on end. Yet everything went well; the 
little mistakes which Balthasar punished 
on the spot with a smart pinch, were not 
observed by the puzzled lookers-on, and 
when, at last, he brought out the violin 
and struck up a tune in his wild and 
lively manner, an end was made to the 
first part of the play. Well satisfied, 
the company left the room, but only to 
betake themselves, at least the greater 
number of them, to the convenient cof- 


fee-room below, there to give vent to 
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their admiration over a good drink. Bal- 
thasar returned with the boys to his 
chamber. 

“It has gone off pretty well,” said he. 
“You shall have your supper. But when 
you have. eaten and drank you must go 
to work again. The evening is favorable. 
The peasants are all sitting below in the 
coffee-room, and that they stay there 
until midnight is my business. You, 
Gabriel, with Fred, will creep into the 
stalls and look after the horses and cows. 
You two will make your way into the 
kitchen and store-room, and take from 
thence whatever you may find that is 
easy to hide. You understand? Be 
prudent, and do not let yourselves be 
caught, for we must remain here a few 
days to reap our harvest. Now eat and 


drink. Then, when I am gone below, 
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slip softly out and lock the door. The 
key you must hide under the steps in 
a place that I shall show you. Caution 
and skill—you need nothing more, only 
beware that you make no blunder, or I 
will flog you without mercy. Iam going 
now to the coffee-room. Come with me 
Gabriel, I will show you the place where 
to hide the key.” 

Balthasar left the room with Gabriel, 
‘who, however, returned -again immedi- 
ately. Fred rushed up to him, pale and 
trembling. 

“For mercy’s sake, what does all this 
mean?” he demanded in a low tone, 
Explain it to me...” | 

“ Not now; be quiet; not a word more!” 
replied Gabriel just as softly. “After 
awhile! The two there dare observe 


nothing—not till we are away. And 
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here comes the maid, too, with the sup- 
per. Be still, now!” 

Fred was silent, and sat down with 
them at the table. But although he had 
been very hungry, and though the food 
that was served up had a most inviting 
look, yet since the last commands and 
hints of Balthasar, every trace of appetite 
had vanished. Only by the persuasion 
of Gabriel he compelled himself to eat a 
few morsels, and tried to hide his agita- 
tion and perplexity from the other boys, 
who were already observing him with 
glances of distrust. At last all appeared 
satisfied; the maid cleared away the re- 
mains of the supper, and the four boys 
were left alone. 

“Away now!” said Gabriel. “You two 
boys get out of the window and climb 
down the trellis to the ground, Fred 
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and I will slip out of the door and take | 
care of the key. Be off!” 

Nimble as cats, the gipsy boys glided 
through the window and clambered down 
the weak lattice-work to the ground. 

“Where they have just now gone 
down, we must afterwards come up,” 
said Gabriel. “Fortunately, there is no 
danger. Follow me now, and do not 
be afraid.” 

“But where?” whispered Fred, with 
fear and aversion, “Gabriel, Balthasar 
has certainly not bidden us do any thing 
good, or we would not need to creep 
away secretly, like thieves in the night. 
But I am an honest boy, and will not — 
act against my conscience. My grand- 
mother made me promise on her death- — 
bed to keep the Lord always before me, 
and never go contrary to his command- — 
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ments. I would rather suffer and bear 
every thing than do wrong!” 

“Don’t talk in such a silly way, Fred,” 
returned Gabriel. “If you refuse to do | 
what Balthasar bids, he will beat and tor- 
ture you to death. Come, then!” 

“No, I will not go, even if he should 
really kill me!” answered Fred, firmly. 
“Leave me here, Gabriel. Leave me! I 
will not walk in the way of sin! I will 
not do it!” 

“Fool!” answered Gabriel, “Perhaps 
dying is not hard—but to hunger, to 
thirst, to be beaten and trodden under 
foot, and that, not one day, but every 
day,—that, is bad, worse than all. So, be 
advised and go with me. If not, I must 
teli Balthasar myself, or the others will, 
and then I shall fare as badly as you. 


_ And, as for that, you are not to steal 
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to-night, like they; it is only to perform 
a trick, which Balthasar will turn to 
account in drawing more money out of 
the pockets of the rich farmers.” 

“And what sort of a trick may that 
pet’ 

“It is quite simple. We have nothing 
more to do than to creep into the cattle- 
stalls, Then, see this fine” pomieg 
needle ?’——-Gabriel drew it out of his 
pocket—“ this needle we stick into the 
muscles and sinews of the cattle, oxen, 
cows, but especially horses, just above the 
hoof, so that the fine head is covered 
with hair and not easily found. The 
animal becomes lame, and limps. The 
farmers do not know the reason, neither 
do they know how to help themselves, 
and then Balthasar comes and offers for 
a reward to cure it. But there is no skill 
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in that, for he only needs to draw out the 
needle and the animal is healed; but in 
spite of this, the peasants in their igno- 
rance think him a powerful sorcerer and 
wizard, and bestow on him their shining 
dollars with liberal hands. That is the 
whole thing, Fred, and now you see very 
well, there is no thieving in it.” 

Hut cheating,” said Fred; “and to 
cheat in that way is not much better than 
stealing. Go alone, Gabriel—I will stay 
here!” 

“You are mad!” returned Gabriel. 
“Look there! Do you not see that face 
at the window? It is Seppel’s, and he is 
watching us. Be sure he suspects you, 
and if you stay here, Balthasar will learn 
it to night yet. Do not refuse then! 
Away! Away!” 

In fact, the malicious face of Seppel 
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looked into the dark window-panes, and 
it was plain that he lurked without to 
watch Fred and Gabriel. 

“Take no notice of it,’ whispered the 
Jatter. “You must go with me at all 
hazards; and do you know, Fred, I will 
do the work alone to-night, and you 
shall only accompany me? But delay no 
longer, or we are both lost, and will have 
to suffer the worst. Ah, you don’t know 

Balthasar—do not know how cruel and 
inhuman he can be! Away then—away 
without a thought!” | 

Stopping to parley no longer, Gabriel 
blew out the light, seized Fred by the 
arm, and pulled him, only slightly resist- 
ing, forcibly out of the room. Then he 
locked the door, crept softly down the 
stairs, hid the key in the place Balthasar 
had pointed out to him, glided like a 
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shadow over the dimly lighted hall, and, 
a minute later, stood with Fred in the 
open air. 

“We are so far,’ said he, in a low 
tone. “Now, only follow close on my 
heels, and fear nothing. If you will not 
do any wrong, you must at least avoid 
provoking Balthasar’s wrath, for that 
would be your destruction. On, then! 
In an hour, if all goes well, we will be 
back again.” 

Fred offered no further resistance, but 
quietly followed Gabriel, who glided 
softly on before him. Soon after, there 
was a disturbance in several of the 
stables belonging to the neighboring 
houses. Horses stamped, and oxen 
lowed, but the noise was always followed, 
‘in a short time, by the deepest silence. 


In about an hour after, Gabriel and Fred 
Qe 
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appeared again near the tavern, where 
the noisy revel was still kept up, sprang 
lightly over the low wall of the yard, 
slipped into one of the adjacent stalls, 
climbed at last the espalier already men- 
tioned, and disappeared through the 
easily opened window into their chamber. 

“So, everything is done,” said Gabriel, 
as he threw himself, without ceremony, 
dressed, upon his bed. “Balthasar will 
reap a rich harvest, and the peasants will 
believe that a magician has bewitched 
their horses and cows. What do you 
iink of it, Fred?” 

Fred made no answer. He wept and 
sobbed on his pillow, and more vividly 
than ever remembered, this night, good, 
pious old Esther, who with her last breath 
had so earnestly admonished him to fear 
God and practise honesty. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


THE FLIGHT. 


Nena 
ewe, VERYTHING came to pass as 
Gabriel had foretold. On the fol- 
lowing morning when Fred arose 
from his bed, he saw through the window 
the landlord of the tavern with his men 
and maids, in evident alarm, standing 
before the stable, and full of excitement, 
beating the air with their hands. A fine 
powerful horse was led out of the stall. 
It limped miserably with its right hinder 
foot, which it set upon the ground very 
reluctantly, and with a shiver, as if in 
pain, | 
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Curiosity drew Fred down into the 
court-yard. Here he saw Balthasar and 
the gipsy boys standing before the door 
of the stable, and surveying the horse 
with eager attention. 

“It’s a bad business,” said the host, 
just as Fred came up to the rest “9 
bought the bay only four weeks ago, and 
paid sixty bright ducats for him, If the 
beast continues lame, I am a ruined 
man |” 

“Now, now, it will not be so bad 
as that, landlord,” interposed Baltha- 
sar, whilst he fastened his eyes upon 
the horse with still greater attention. 
“What would you be willing to give, in 
case any one should cure your horse 
completely, in a few minutes?” 

“Ten dollars would be cheap!” cried 
the host. “But it is not possible; only 
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look how he drags the ailing foot! Ah 
me, poor, ruined man!” 

“Well, then,” said Balthasar, with con- 
fidence, “if you are willing to venture 
ten dollars, I will cure the horse.” 

“ Agreed!” returned the landlord; “the 
ten dollars are yours when the beast 
is well again.” 

“Then send it back to the stall,” said 
Balthasar, “and let none follow me, for 
I dare on no account be disturbed.”’ 

Two minutes later he returned from 
the stable and looked at the landlord 
with a most complacent smile. 

“Bring out the bay,—he is cured,” 
said he. 

“Impossible!” rejoined the host, but 
ordered out the horse, which, by his firm, 
vigorous tread, fully confirmed Baltha- 
‘Sar’s assertion. The good man was be- 
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side himself with astonishment and joy, 
and gave vent to his surprise in loud 
exclamations. Without any hesitation he 
paid the sly deceiver the ten dollars 
agreed upon, and thanked him many 
times into the bargain. Fred’s heart 
burned with indignation at the rascality 
of Balthasar, but he did not dare to open 
his lips, for the latter would undoubtedly 
have cruelly beaten him, if not indeed 
killed him. Besides, Gabriel made him 
avery earnest, significant sign, too, and 
so Fred kept quiet, but with the firm 
resolution never to act as an accomplice 
in such mean deceptions as _ these. 
Balthasar himself did not appear to 
feel any such twinges of conscience. 
With a cunning smile, he swept up the 
money so dishonestly obtained, and re- 
turned in high good humor to the dining- 
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room of the tavern. The landlord, on 
the contrary, ran to his neighbors to 
boast to them of the skill and experience 
of his guest. . 

This was exactly what Balthasar had 
hoped and wished for. He _ beckoned 
Gabriel to him, and asked in a low tone, 
“Seven animals, did you say?” 

“Yes, master, seven,’ answered the 
boy. 

“Seventy dollars, then,” murmured the 
impostor. “A good deal to take up in 
one day.” | 

Balthasar was not deceived in his cal- 
culations, for scarcely an hour had 
passed, when, one after the other, the 
peasants, whose stables Gabriel had se- 
secretly visited in the night, came to beg 
his help, which, upon the payment of the 
uniform fee of ten dollars, was readily 
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given. Before night all the lame horses 
and cows were completely cured, and 
with a heavy purse Balthasar left the 
village, to repeat his deceptive arts with 
the same success in other places. 

Fred felt very unhappy leading this 
sort of life. To be sure, Gabriel did not 
betray that in their nightly expeditions 
he was only a spectator, and never lent 
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a helping hand to the deceptions, but : 


nevertheless it reached Balthasar’s ears 
at last, and a dreadful scene ensued, in 
which poor Fred well nigh lost his life. 
Balthasar beat him, trampled him under 


his feet, abused him shockingly, and 4 
demanded with fierce threats that Fred 


should work as well as the others. 


“ Work? Yes, that I will,” rejoined : 
Fred; “not like the others, though, but — 
really work. I saw some of the children . 
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in the camp weaving baskets, and helped 
them, too. I will do that, and be right 
diligent, that I may earn some money; 
but deceive and lie—that I will not. 
Now you know what I think, Balthasar, 
and know my resolution. I will never 
swerve from it, and if you want to force 
me to do so, rather kill me at once, 
for I will not obey you; at least not 
in wicked things. Grandmother warned 
me on her death-bed, and I promised her 
my life-long to love and serve God, and 
consent to no sin, and that promise I will 
keep as true as God helps me!” 

Fred said all this, not uninterruptedly, 
but brokenly, with tears and sobs. It 
was easy to see, however, that he was 
firm, and would abide by his determina- 
tion. Balthasar himself saw it, for he 
ceased beating the boy, after dealing him 
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one more blow, which nearly felled him 
to the ground, 

“Well, then,” said he, grimly, “if you 
will not work like the others, you shall 
not live like them. Weave your baskets 
and eat dry bread; you deserve nothing 
better}? 

I'red was satisfied. That he had 
avowed his purpose, and come off victo- 
rious in such a just cause, was enough. 
Privations he would cheerfully endure, 
if he need only not sin. To be sure, 
from henceforth he had a sore time of 
it with Balthasar and the gipsy youths. 
They all treated him with scorn and con- 
tempt, and even Gabriel was no longer 
as friendly as before. Had he wished to 
be so, he dared not, for fear of sharing 
the same fate. Only occasionally, when — 
unobserved by the others, he whis- 
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pered a few friendly words, or secretly 
pressed his comrade’s hand; but, in other 
respects, he treated him with as much 
coldness and reserve as did Balthasar 
himself. 

A wretched and sorrowful life was the 
result for poor Fred. When his com- 
panions sat at a plentiful table and fed 
on dainty food, he had to sit in a corner 
and munch a crust of dry bread, which 
Balthasar would throw to him as he 
would to any dog. When the others 
lounged idly about and did nothing at 
all, he had to sit and weave his baskets 
until his fingers ached, and, in addition 
to this, had to submit to all sorts of 
taunts and jeers from his young torment- 
ors. When they journeyed, he was 
made to carry the heaviest bundle, and 
the gipsy boys heaped theirs too upon 
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his back so that: he crept along, bent 
under the weight of the heavy burden, 
Kicks and cuffs were rained upon him 
at every opportunity, and Balthasar even 
seemed to rejoice when he was_ thus 
maltreated by these wicked boys. At 
least, he never checked them, and when 
Fred complained, only turned his back 
with a contemptuous sneer, and_ the 
remark, that he “wouldn’t have it any 
better.’ 

So, Fred passed many miserable days, 
and it is not to be wondered at, if in his — 
heart he cherished the burning desire to” 
escape by flight, from all the abuse and_ 
ill-treatment for which he was singled out, 
But this was not so easy to accomplish | 
as it might seem. Balthasar and his- 
accomplices seldom left him out of sight, 
and besides, if he should succeed in slip- 
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ping away, poor Fred did not know what 
to do. Where should he go? Who 
would take him in? Where could he 
satisfy his hunger? He did, indeed, think 
of inquiring his way back to the village 
where he had lived with good old Esther, 
but how far the way to it! How hard to 
find! And if he found it—really reached 
his old home, which lived in his memory 
like a garden of Paradise—what then? 
Would not wicked Balthasar immediately 
follow on his track? Would he not come 
to take him and lead him back to his old 
thraldom? No, there was nothing to 
hope from such plans, and with a heavy 
heart Fred resigned himself to a contin- 
uance of his present pitiable and joyless 
life. Only one comfort—one solitary 
comfort, was left to sustain him. This 
was the recollection of pious old Esther 
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and her admonitions, and the little book 
the pastor had given to him. This latter 
proved to be a well of refreshment. 
Often he read it, when he could do so 
undisturbed, and the beautiful stories it 
told, served to comfort, strengthen, and 
to quicken his not seldom hopeless and 
despairing soul. Examples were given 
in it of poor orphans and forsaken chil- 
dren who suffered for long years, until 
God at last pitied them and raised them 
out of all their distress and misery, 
because they held fast to His word and 
would not allow themselves to be led into 
any bad way or evil practice. Why 
should not God thus, some day, take pity 
upon him? It was an easy thing for 
Him to do, and Fred relied with such 
confidence upon His paternal help, that 

in the expectation of it, he bore all hig 
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present wretchedness in uncomplaining 
silence. 

Thus the winter passed away, and 
spring announced itself with its softening 
influences. The snows melted on the 
mountains, the flowers budded, and the 
brown forest clothed itself anew in its 
magnificent apparel of green, when Bal- 
thasar travelled with his companions to- 
wards a large city, in which was to be 
held a world-renowned fair. 

“This is the last piece of work we have 
to do,” said he, as the tall spires of the 
city rose up before them in the distance. 
“Rejoice, boys! Only fourteen days, 
and we will go again to the forest, where 
we shall live merrily, take our ease, and 
rest all from all the labors of the winter. 
Cheer up, then! This short time will 


soon be past, and after the work, follows 
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the reward. Taking a well-filled sac with 
us, we will be welcome in the camp!” 
The gipsy boys shouted for joy; but 
Fred looked sorrowfully down, for he 
found no home, no friendly companions 
in the forest; on the contrary, he might 
assure himself of worse treatment there 
than upon their travels, where Balthasar 
at least needed him as a dancer, and for — 
this reason was obliged to treat him with 
some forbearance. But, there—there, no- 
body needed him, and certainly no one 
would spare him, and Balthasar rejoiced 
when he was:abused. Truly, it was a 
sad prospect that lay before poor Fred! 
Arrived at the city, before the gate 
of which all was life and motion, Baltha- — 
sar put up a tent, and proclaimed in 
boasting words the feats he would per-— 
form for the pleasure and astonishment 
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of the honorable public. With sounding 
trumpet he called the people together, 
and enticed them into his booth. Then, 
there was work to do. The boys had 
to leap and dance as if they could never 
grow weary, and Balthasar allowed them 
only a few hours recess, which they were 
permitted to make use of to amuse 
themselves. They employed this time 
in running about the square on which 
the show-pavilions were ranged in long 
rows, and making a short visit, now to 
the tent of a rope-dancer, now to that of 
an equestrian performer, or to a mena- 
gerie, all of which they could enter free 
of charge as soon as they introduced 
themselves as_ fellow-showmen. Fred 
alone did not leave Balthasar’s booth, but 
contented himself watching the gay pro- 
ceedings of the multitude from its en- 
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trance. He was too sad to mingle with 
the joyous crowd, and far too timid to 
press his company upon the others. At 
last Gabriel had pity on him. 

“Come, Fred,” said he one day, when 
Balthasar was asleep in the booth, and 
both his comrades had gone into the city 
to make some purchases—“ come, Fred, 
do take one look at this grand fair. 
Now is the very best time, for we can 
slip off unseen and stay away a whole 
hour.” 7 

“No, Gabriel,” replied Fred, sadly; 
“no, go by yourself! They will only 
scold you if you go with me, and besides, 
I take no pleasure in the things you 
would show me. Let me stay here!” 


“No, no, poor fellow, you must go ~ 


with me,” urged Gabriel. “Why, that 


would be the best joke of all, to have 
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been at the fair, and seen nothing! 
Come, come!—at least to see the rope- 
dancers! They are just now exhibiting, 
and you will: see little Phillis perform. 
Ah, that’s a sight worth seeing, Fred! 
Phillis is only eleven or twelve years old, 
but so pretty and bright, you will be 
astonished,” . 
Fred still resisted, but Gabriel seized 
his arm, drew him away by gentle force, 
and led him step by step into the tent of. 
the rope-dancers. This was, certainly, 
far different from, and much handsomer 
than Balthasar’s tent, and in spite of his 
sadness, Fred soon turned his whole 
attention to the play, which he had never 
yet seen conducted with such a show 
of splendor. He particularly admired 
the bold leaps and venturesome dances 
upon the rope, and his rapture reached 
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its height when at the end Phillis 
appeared, and performed her part with 
so much grace and skill that the numer- 
ous spectators showed by their applause 
they were completely carried away. 
Fred, too, forgot everything in little 
Phillis, and clapped his hands even more 
loudly than the others. 

Suddenly some one tapped him lightly 
on the shoulder, and turning, he saw one 
of the rope-dancers, the most daring of 
all, standing close to him and regard- 
ing him with a smile. 

“Tal. little one,” -said. he, “are am 
pleased with that? Would you like to 
be able to do it, too?” 

“Ah, that I would!” replied Fred, with 
a sigh. “But it must be hard to learn.” 

“Not so hard!” answered the other. 
“Tn six weeks much may be learned, and 
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if you stay with me, you will see. You 
are quick—I know you, for I was at Bal- 
thasar’s—and: if you wish, I will gladly 
take you with me, and treat you well.” 

“No; Balthasar will not suffer it,’ Fred 
replied, with a sorrowful shake of his 
head. | 

Gabriel, who had caught every word 
of this conversation, remained perfectly 
indifferent until this moment, but now he 
_ turned quickly around and looked kindly 
at his companion. 

“Listen, Fred,” said he; “if you will take 
my advice, seize the chance. I believe, 
myself, you will be better off with Herr 
Bandelli than with us. So, give him your 
Hand, and let it be a bargain.” © 

“But Balthasar!” 

“What's the trouble about Balthasar, 
Fred?” 
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“He will not let me go!” 

“Why, run away from him! I will not 
betray you, Fred. But then you must 
take good care of yourself, for if Baltha- 
sar catches you again, you are lost.” 

“Well then, to-morrow the fair will be 
at an end, and in the night I am going to 
leave,” said Bandelli, the rope-dancer, 
as Fred considered, and was silent. “If 
you are here ‘to-morrow evening at ten 
o'clock, I will gladly take you with me, 
and your Balthasar can hunt a long time 
before he finds you. Think over it, my 
son, Adieu! and—I hope-we shall see 
each other again !” 

The performance was over, and Fred 
left the play-room, walking by Gabriel’s 
side like one in a dream, His heart was 
too full for him to say what he thought 
or felt. Gabriel was quiet also, and thus 
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they walked slowly back to Balthasar’s 
tent. When within ten steps of it, Ga- 
briel suddenly roused himself and seized 
Fred’s hand with a hearty grasp. 

“Be wise!” he whispered hastily; “try 
to get off; I tell you for your good, if you 
stay and go with Balthasar back to the 
camp in the forest, you are lost. But, 
keep quiet. No one dare know or sus- 
pect where you were, or what you are 
after. By good luck the boys are not 
back yet, and Balthasar still sleeps, as I 
hear by his snoring that sounds through 
the tent. Be wary, and determined, 
Fred! Any where, you will be better 
off than with Balthasar and the gipsies! 
Mind that! Now you are warned!” 

Fred had no time to answer, for just 
after they entered the booth the other 
two boys returned from the city, and an 
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end was put to any further conversation. 
Shortly afterwards Balthasar awoke, and 
began a new rehearsal which occupied 
them until late in the night. At last, the 
tent was cleared, and Fred at liberty to 
creep to his bed, accompanied by a few 
more kicks from his master for having 
performed his part to-day worse than 
ever before. He took the abuse pa- 
tiently, and the next moment forgot it all 
in his meditations on the rope-dancer, 
Gabriel’s advice, and the possibility of 
escaping unperceived, ‘This last was a 
difficult undertaking, for by day Balthasar 
and the boys watched him with jealous — 
eyes, and at night the tent was so se- 
curely fastened that he could not leave it 
without making a noise; and to make a 
noise, was to waken his tormentors and 
be seized on the spot. Poor Fred dared 
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not hope to accomplish his escape by a 
secret flight. 

After thinking and planning in vain 
until midnight, he at length fell into a 
sound sleep, from which he was first 
awakened by the harsh voice of Baltha- 
sar. It was the last day of the fair, and 
this day he thought ought to be made 
good use of. Fred had to dance and 
leap from morning till noon, and from 
noon till night, and not a single opportu- 
nity offered for him to escape. Evening 
approached; night came on; still Fred 
hopped and frisked in his dress of shining 
tinsel, but with a heavy heart, and hardly 
an hour remained to put his secret plan 
into execution. This last hour, too, 
gradually slipped away; Fred trembled 
and shook; minute after minute passed 


unemployed, and now—now Balthasar 
8 
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fastened the tent, and all Fred’s hopes 
were dashed to the ground. 

“It is over!” murmured he with tears 
in his eyes, while he drew off his dancing — 
suit and put on his customary miserable 
clothing. Balthasar sat by his money- 
chest and counted the receipts of the day. 
The boys stood around him, and watched — 
with covetous eyes the silver and copper ; 
coin their master reckoned up on the lid | 
of the box. Fred bestowed not a glance © 
upon it; he crept to the back part of the — 
tent, sat down upon a wooden bench, . 
and abandoned himself to his sorrowful — 
thoughts. He gave up all for lost. Not é 
a glimmer of hope lighted the deep dark- : 
ness of his distressed and almost despair- : 
ing soul. . 

Suddenly he heard close behind him 4 
light footsteps. “Away, Fred!” whis- 
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pered a smothered voice in his ear. 
“The curtain behind you is cut! Off 
at once, and good-by! Hurry! You 
haven’t a minute to lose!” 

Fred knew the voice well. It was 
the voice of Gabriel, his friend. But 
the prospect opened to him so unex- 
pectedly, and so suddenly bewildered 
him, that he allowed a few seconds to 
pass before he collected himself. When 
aroused, he heard Balthasar coming, 
while at the same time the rays of the 
lamp he carried in his hand lighted up 
the back part of the tent that till now 
had been in darkness. What was to 
be done, must be done at once. Fred 
sprang up, felt over the curtain behind 
him, found the opening, and forced him- 
self quickly through. Only too quickly, 
for in his haste he struck his foot against 
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a wooden pin—fell to the ground, and 
jerked one of the ropes that held the 
booth so violently, that the tent was 
perceptibly jarred. 

“O ho!” cried Balthasar, “what’s the 
matter there? [he devil! ~The tents 
cut, and Fred’s gone! Hollo, boys, after 
him! He’s just out, and we'll catch 
him yet!” | 

Fred heard every word distinctly, and 
every word spurred him to increased 
exertion. With one spring he was up — 
again, and just as Balthasar leaped after © 
him through the opening, he bounded — 
away like a hunted deer, hap-hazard, — 
through the darkness. But Balthasar 
had seen him, and set on like a blood- 
hound that has scented the game.~ A 
wild cry brought the gipsy boys, too, on 
the right track, and now there followed 
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a short chase, in which poor Fred would 
in all probability be caught. Although 
he exerted his-utmost strength to outrun 
his pursuers, yet every minute he heard 
them come nearer and nearer, panting 
behind him. Unfortunately for him, sev- 
eral lamps upon the square were still 
burning, and served to render his form 
continually visible to his enemies, Sud- 
denly the poor fugitive observed on one 
side a dark alley, in which a solitary lamp 
was still faintly glimmering. Gathering 
up all his powers, he darted towards the 
friendly obscurity, but at the same time 
heard Balthasar close behind him, and» 
believed himself lost. With a shriek of 
terror he nevertheless ran on. But all 
at once he missed his footing, plunged 
‘into a deep pit, and alighted upon a soft 
heap of sand, which happily served to 
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break the violence of his fall. He heard 
overhead, first Balthasar, and immediately 
after, the gipsy boys run by; then all was 
quiet; and breathing freely, Fred fer- 
vently thanked God for this unexpected 
and almost miraculous deliverance. But 
soon he was again startled, for once more 
he heard steps, together with the rough 
voice of Balthasar, who was giving vent 
to his rage at Fred’s escape in fearful 
curses. 

“He is gone, the rascall” said ie 
“The darkness has saved him, and in that 
narrow, gloomy alley, it is impossible in 
such a night to find him. But, patience! 
Day will come, and the police will do 
their best to catch the fellow. He will 
not escape us.” 

“But are you sure he reached the 
alley?” said the voice of one of the boys, 


a 
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“Mightn’t he be hid around here, some- 
where? May be he jumped into this very 
cellar !” 

“If that be so,’ answered Balthasar | 
with a savage laugh, “we need look for 
him no longer. The cellar is about 
twenty feet deep and paved with stone; if 
he jumped down there he has broken all 
his bones. No, no! I saw the cellar by 
daylight. Whoever falls into it, will not 
come out again alive.” 

“But hadn’t we better look? May be 
he—” 

“Stupid fellow!” said Balthasar, cutting 
short the suggestion. “You want to fall 
into it yourself, do you? Fred has run 
into the city, where we will catch him 
betimes in the morning, and then—then 
_ woe to him if he falls again into my 
power !” 
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Fred, who heard every word, shud- 
dered at this threat. “QO God, merciful, 
good God, only not that!” he fervently 
prayed—and his pursuers passed on, and 
the sound of their slow steps gradually 
died away in the distance. 

Now, for the first time, Fred felt him- — 
self to be safe, and could so far collect : 
his thoughts as to look around and con- 
sider more attentively his situation. He ~ 
found himself, in fact, in a deep cellar, — 
which was probably being repaired, and ~ 
on that account lay open to the day. For — 
the warning of the passers-by a lantern 
had been hung up in the neighborhood, — 
but Fred, ignorant of the sign, paid no : 


heed to it, and hence made the involun- 


tary plunge, which would undoubtedly é 
have cost him his life, had not the even- € 
ing before a heap of sand been thrown — 
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down the opening. Balthasar knew no- 
thing of the sand-heap because he had 
only seen the cellar by daylight, and con- - 
sequently fell into the error, which by the 
design of Providence was intended to 
contribute to Fred’s complete deliver- 
ance. 

The glimmering of the lamp on the 
edge of the pit necessarily illumined a 
part of the subterranean space, and af- 
forded light enough for Fred, after his 
eyes had gradually become accustomed 
to the darkness, to perceive a ladder 
leaning against one of the walls. It was 
a welcome instrument to assist him in 
getting out. He placed it upon the sand, 
clambered up, and found himself high 
enough to reach the edge of the cellar 
with his hands. With his strength and 
agility, no further help was needed. One 
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spring, and he stood again in the street, 
which he followed to the open ground 
. upon which the tents and booths for the 
fair were erected. His sole endeavor 
now was to find the tent of the rope- 
dancers, and here fortune again favored 
him. Stepping out of the dark alley, he 
saw on the other side, a short distance 
below, a brightly burning chandelier, and 
a cry of joy escaped his lips when he 
perceived by its light a man who was ~ 
looking inquiringly around. This man 
was Bandelli, the rope-dancer. In ten 
steps, Fred was at his side. ; 
“At last!’ said Bandelli, whilst he 
grasped the boy quickly by the hand and — 


drew him inside the tent. “For a half — 


hour I have been expecting you, and — 
almost gave up the hope of your coming, — 
Why did you stay so, long?” 
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Fred told in a few words what had 
befallen him. 

“ By the thousand, you had a hard time 
of itthere! But be at ease now, you are 
in safety with us, and Balthasar may 
employ the police and search the city in 
the morning until he is tired. In my 
opinion, he has no more right to you 
than I, or any one else, and at all events, 
we will try to prevent you from falling 
into his hands. Our wagons are packed 
and in one hour we set out. Come, I 
will make you acquainted without delay 
with the others, and then you may try to 
forget your sorrow and fright in refresh- 
ing sleep.” | 

Herr Bandelli led Fred to his people, 
introduced him, and commended him to 
their friendship. He was well received. 
Little Phillis kindly offered him her hand, 
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and in five minutes he felt more at home 
with them than he ever did with Baltha- 
sar and his gang. And now, Herr Ban- 
delli showed him to his bed; and when 
the next morning’s sun shone cheerfully 
down on field and meadow, Fred awoke 
to find himself three miles distant from 
the city, and in a situation to consider 
himself secure from all Balthasar’s search 
and inquiry, for at least a time. 
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| HE journey of the rope-dancers by 
“4=) whom Fred had been so kindly 


received, lasted several days, and 


was only ended when they reached a city 
about twenty miles distant. Fred made 
use of the interval to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the members of 
the company, which was an easy thing 
for him to do, since nearly all were favor- 
ably disposed towards him. Little Phillis 
especially, whose skill had so delighted 
and astonished him a few evenings be- 
fore, was particularly kind, and on the 
125 
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very first day of their journey the two 
became excellent friends. They hunted 
out a little place in the wagon for them- 
selves, and there they sat beside each 
other perfectly contented, and chatted as 
if they had been acquainted for a long 
time. Fred had to narrate the history 
of his life, and Phillis listened with the 
warmest sympathy. In return, she told 
him that she too was an orphan, that her — 
father and mother had died long ago, but — 
that in Herr Bandelli, who had taken her 
in great love and kindness, she had found 
a second father; and that Herr Bandelli — 
was a very dear, good man, who would | 
never treat him, Fred, like shameful, — 
hard-hearted Balthasar, whom she hated — 
with her whole:heart. Then they talked — 
about their profession, and Fred, who had ~ : 
some misgivings about the dancing on 
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the rope, was comforted when Phillis 
assured him there was no doubt he 
would learn it. all, if he would only take 
the pains. It was not so very hard, 
and in the beginning she would help him 
as faithfully as his kind friend Gabriel 
had done before, who certainly was a 
very good boy; which Fred out of the 
fulness of a grateful heart naturally con- 
firmed. 

In conversations such as these they 
passed the time until they reached the 
city in which Herr Bandelli proposed 
to give some performances. The tent 
was put up, a license readily obtained, 
and the rest of the preparations made 
so quickly, that in one day all was com- 
pleted, and an exhibition was announced 
for the next evening after their arri- 
val. The spectators crowded the place. 
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Phillis danced on the rope and was over- 
whelmed with applause; and Fred, about 
whom no one had troubled himself much 
of late, sat quiet in a corner, gazed at 
Phillis, and despaired of ever attaining 
to the one-tenth part of the skill and 
grace which his dear little friend dis- 
played in every movement. He became — 
almost sad, and the efforts of Phillis — 
were fruitless to make him as cheerful — 
and communicative as he had been the — 
day before. ue , 

“Fred,” said she, at last, looking in- a 
quiringly at him with her large, friendly : 
blue eyes; “Fred, something unpleasant . 
has happened to you! What’s the mat- _ 
ter? I want to know!” 

Fred sighed, and after a few struggles — 
confessed. | | 

“JT shall never be able to do what you | 
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ean,” said he. “Then, Herr Bandelli 
will be dissatisfied, and send me away, 
and I shall never see you again.” 

“QO, what a silly boy you are, Fred!” 
said Phillis, laughing. “Only you listen, 
Herr Bandelli, why he is sad! He is 
afraid he will not be able to learn 
anything, and yet I hope that we two 
shall dance often and well with each 
other |” 

“And I hope so too,” answered Herr 
Bandelli, with a good-natured smile, and 
tapped Fred’s blushing cheek. “It is 
no shame, my son, to mistrust yourself. 
The most confident very often learn the 
least. But you must acquire patience. 
With patience and perseverance great 
difficulties are overcome; and, at last, 
the greatest becomes small. We will 


see, we will see! To-morrow your in- 
9 
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structions shall begin, and if Phillis takes 
you in hand a little, you will soon make 
progress,” 

Phillis promised not to neglect her 
little pupil, and on the very next morn- 
ing the lessons commenced. To be sure, 
in the beginning Fred was a little clumsy, 
and Phillis had to laugh; but it was soon 
evident that the earlier, severe training a 
of Balthasar, which had wrung so many ~ 
tears from poor Fred, was now of the a 
greatest advantage to him. When he 
had once overcome the first difficulties — 
he made rapid progress, and his little : 
teacher’s merry laugh gradually changed _ 
into expressions of astonishment and 
praise, Her commendations spurred him = 
on to greater efforts, and in a few 4 
short weeks, to Herr Bandelli’s surprise, .. 
Fred was quite as much at home on the 
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tight rope as if he had been drilling for 
years. | 

“That was splendidly done,” said Phil- 
lis one day, when he had performed a 
difficult feat with ease. “You and I will 
appear soon together, and mark, Fred, if 
we don’t make something handsome out 
of it. It shall be your first appearance, 
and I know Herr Bandelli will cheerfully 
consent,” 3 

“We will see,” answered the latter, 
smiling. “Do not be too fast, Phillis! 
You know yourself it is one thing to 
dance in school, and quite another to 
do so before the public. So don’t be 
too hasty. There is plenty of time, and 
Fred’s turn will come soon enough.” 

Phillis knew very well that the director 
was right, but she had taken it into her 
curly head that Fred must make his 
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debut soon, and with eclat, and made her 
preparations accordingly. For several 
hours daily, she practised with her little 
friend an entirely new, surprising dance, 
and did not rest until he had mastered 
every turn and movement with his head 
and with his feet. Then she repeated 
the exercise by the light of the lamp, and 
at last hastened, beaming with joy, to” 
inform Herr Bandelli that in the morning 
he could put Fred’s name upon the pro- 
gramme. : 

The director shook his head. “I must 
see that for myself,’ said he. “Your 
zeal carries you completely away, Phil- 
lis !”” 

“Look!” proudly returned the little — 
one, and led the master to her young 


scholar. Herr Bandelli was amazed, and 4 


forced to confess that Phillis had not 
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exaggerated, but only spoken the truth. 
The exhibition took place, the two chil- 
dren won a storm of applause, and Phil- 
lis, radiant with joy, embraced her little 
pupil, who by one step had now become 
a very important member of Bandelli’s 
troupe. Henceforward, whenever the 
names of Phillis and Fred appeared upon 
the bill, the house was crowded and the 
receipts immense. From all the neigh- 
boring towns and districts even, people 
flocked to witness and admire the exqui- 
site grace and skill of the daring young 
actors. 

The sojourn of Bandelli was extended 
from day to day, and he remained full 
three weeks longer in the city than he 

had at first intended. It was the same 
in other places, and very soon little 
Phillis and Fred were everywhere ac- 
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knowledged the especial favorites of the 
public. 3 

This, and the kind treatment on the 
part of his master, delighted the boy 
exceedingly; but soon he too had to 
learn that unalloyed happiness is not the 
portion of man in this world. His suc- 
cesses began to excite the envy of his 
comrades, and of Peppi particularly, who 
early regarded the innocent boy with 
jealous eyes. Peppi was a year older 
than Phillis, and had been associated, 
hitherto, with her in the dances by which 
Fred now acquired so much renown. 
The applause showered upon him imbit- 
tered her, and her hatred increased to 
such a degree that she employed all her 
powers to drive him from the company. 
In the beginning, however, none of her 
arts succeeded. Fred was protected by 
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Phillis and Herr Bandelli, and the other 
members of the troupe were indifferent, 
because they were not so directly affected 
by his performances. But Peppi’s envy 
and persecution never abated, and at last 
she really did succeed in gaining over 
the greater part of the company to her 
side. The opposition to Fred became 
every day stronger and more general, 
and at last culminated in a common con- 
spiracy for his overthrow and removal. 

Fred observed nothing of all this, be- 
cause he was innocent and unsuspect- 
ing. He only wondered why the people 
were no longer so friendly to him as at 
first. Phillis, on the contrary, his faithful 
friend, mistrusted Peppi at least, and 
warned Fred to be on his guard against 
her. 

“Believe me,” said she, “she is medi- 
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tating some mischief. But only keep out 
of her way, and it shall not touch you. 
J am watching over you.” 

“But what has Peppi against me?” he 
asked. “I never did her any harm!” 

“You are cleverer than she, and a 
much greater favorite with the public,” 
answered Phillis. : 

“But you are that, too,” suggested : 
Pred: : 

“It is somewhat different with me, 
Fred. I have grown up among the 
rope-dancers like the others, and besides, 
Herr Bandelli regards me as his daugh- 
ter. But you have come between us, 
and, Peppi thinks, have no right to sur- 
pass her and make yourself more be- 
loved. Do you understand, Fred?” 

“No, I don’t,” he answered, shaking 
his head. “I do nothing but my duty. 
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~ How can I help it, if Peppi does not 
dance as beautifully as you, Phillis? But 
you are certainly mistaken, and she does 
not think of being angry with me.” 

“You speak like a child, Fred, a true 
child,” said Phillis. “But never mind. 
Don’t let it trouble you. I will keep my 
eyes open.” 

And Phillis did really keep her eyes 
open, and watched over Fred like an 
Argus. No trick, no art escaped her 
sharp look-out, and every blow that was 
aimed at him she deftly warded off, until 
through an unfortunate accident that hap- 
pened one day, she was compelled to 
keep her room for nearly a week. A 
lamp, insecurely fastened, fell from a con- 
siderable height, struck her shoulder and 
7 produced a wound of such significance, 
that the physician who was summoned 
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gave strict orders that she should not — 
be allowed to perform for several days. 
Phillis was obliged to submit, and Peppi, , 
when she heard it, received the news 
with a significant shrug and a malicious — 
smile. 4 

“Now is the time,’ muttered she to 
herself; “now we can rid ourselves of him 
entirely !” x 

Phillis, faithful soul, seemed to forebode 
some foul play to her defenceless friend, 
for she sent for Herr Bandelli and be- 
sought him most earnestly not to give — 
any exhibition until her recovery. 7 

“But that cannot be, my child, posi- 
tively not,” replied Herr Bandelli. “Two 
plays have already been announced ; the 
people from distant places rely upon see- 
ing something when they come, and it 
will not do to send them away without 
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very good reason. You can see that for 
yourself, my child.” 

Phillis sighed. “Tf you were to plead 
my illness, Herr Bandelli?”’ 

“Tt would not do, child! Absolutely 
not. We cannot disappoint the people 
without suffering in their good opinion.” 

“Well, then, promise me this. much at 
least; that you will not let Fred perform — 
until I am completely restored.” 

“Just as impossible, my child. What 
foolish demands you make! It is bad 
enough that I have to do without you! 
If Fred is absent too, what will become | 
of our receipts? No, no, Phillis, you 
must be reasonable, girl.” 

Phillis begged, prayed, wept indeed, 
but Herr Bandelli was still inexorable. 
“What do you mean?” said he. “You 
are surely not jealous of the boy; jealous 
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of the applause you cannot share, and 
which, I hope, he will receive? Silly 
little child!” 

“No, O no!” answered Phillis, with 
tears in her eyes. “No one could more 
heartily rejoice in Fred’s success than I, 
But Peppi! I tell you frankly, I do not 
trust her. I know she means to do Fred 
some harm,” 

“Nonsense! Peppi does not think of 
such a thing. I saw her just now chat- 
ting with him most pleasantly. And if 
she did, how could she succeed? Am 
not I there? And will not I take pains 
to see if any attempt is made to injure 
him? Come, child, be sensible.” 

Phillis sorrowfully clasped her little 
hands. “I see plainly, Herr Bandelli, 
you do not believe me, and I only hope 
you may not have cause to regret it. 
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Promise me this much, then, that you will 
not leave Peppi and. Fred out of your 
sight, and send the latter here, that I may 
speak to and warn him.” 3 

This the director reluctantly promised 
to do, and had scarcely left the room 
when Fred came in. 

Phillis admonished him to be well on 
his guard, and refused to listen when he 
affirmed that Peppi was not angry in the 
least, and altogether misunderstood by 
her. 

«She’s a serpent—a sly, hypocritical, 
deceitful serpent!” answered Phillis, ve- 
hemently. “I tell you, Fred, you must 
keep a strict watch, or we will meet with 
some misfortune.” 

Fred yielded, fearing to increase the 
excitement of his dear little friend, and 
promised in every performance to exer- 
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cise the utmost prudence, Phillis was 
quieted in a measure, and released him 


in the expectation that he and Herr Ban- 


delli would be mindful of her warnings, 
But in this she deceived herself. The 
director had something else to do than to 
play the spy, and Fred harbored not the 


least suspicion against Peppi, who had : 


never been as kind and obliging as on 
this very day. 

So the time drew gradually on when 
the performance was to take place. In 
short, before the lamps in the exhibition 
room were lighted, a muffled form stole 
softly and secretly into the hall, mounted 
with noiseless step to the rope already 
spanned in the air, and upon which Fred, 


without Phillis, was to perform that day, 


lingered on it a few seconds, and then 


elided just as quickly and quietly down 
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again and away. When the lamp-lighter 
came in he found the hall entirely empty 
and everything apparently in the best 
order. Not very long after, the people 
crowded in, and soon every bench was so 
closely filled that not an empty seat could 
be found. The music struck up, Bajazzo 
made his leaps, and the play began. Fred 
appeared first, to execute a dance requir- 
ing exquisite skill. Lightly and swiftly 
he rose on high, his richly spangled shoes 
glittering in the air, and began his mar- 
vellous feats. Every eye was rivetted 
upon him, every one gazed in breathless 
admiration at the gentle, charming face 
of the beautiful boy, who darted quickly 
and gracefully about on the wavering 
tine; when sudddenly a cry of horror 
burst from the lips of the spectators and 


rang through the vast apartment. In 
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one of his most daring leaps, Fred had 
slipped and fallen from the rope. The 
terrified beholders expected to see him 
the next moment dashed to pieces on the 
floor; but Fred, with admirable presence 
of mind, grasped the rope in falling, and 
dextrously swung himself up again in the 
air. But his rosy cheeks were pale, and 
instead of resuming the dance he turned 
back bewildered and trembling to the 
spot where the rope was fastened to a 
strong wooden pillar. | 

“What do you mean, Fred?” called 
Herr Bandelli to him. “You have not 
lost your courage? Shame—before all 
the people! A little accident ought not 
to frighten you.” 

Fred gave no answer, but beckoned 
Herr Bandelli to him. “Look here,’ 
said he softly, and showed him the hand 
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with which he had grasped the rope, and 
the foot that had slipped; “some one has 
smeared grease or oil upon the rope, and 
it is impossible to dance on it.” 

An indignant exclamation was Ban- 
delli's answer, but an exclamation that 
was drowned on the spot by a shrill 
whistle, followed by others from various 
quarters, that made known to poor Fred 
the displeasure of the public. The whist- 
ling continued, became louder and more 
general, and even the cries of, “Coward !” 
“More dancing!” became audible. Poor 
Fred, who did not know how to help him- 
self, burst into tears. 

But the director stepped at once to 
his side, and motioned for a hearing. The 
‘sign was understood, and the storm of 
mistrust subsided. In a few words he 
made known the cause of Fred’s inability 
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to dance, and requested some of the 
gentlemen to come forward and examine — 
the rope, and see for themselves that no 
deception had been practised on the 
public. Several of the company immedi- — 
ately complied, and with one voice Fred — 
was acquitted. But now the tempest of 
indignation was turned toward the perpe- — 
trator of this outrage. ‘The spectators — 
clamored for an investigation, which was —~ 
‘made, of course, but proved fruitless, as ‘ 
the author took good care not to betray E 
himself, and when nothing was discovered, 
the rope was replaced with another and 
the performance renewed. Fred danced, | 
was rewarded with the usual applause, 
and the evening passed without any fur-— 
ther accident. | 
When Phillis learned what had hap- — 
pened, she was beside herself with grief = 
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and anger, and immediately declared that 
none but Peppi had aimed the cruel blow, 
in order to vent her malice against Fred. 
Peppi was then examined, but she denied 
every charge so persisteatly, and with so 
much indignation, that Phillis herself be- 
came doubtful, and did not know what to 
believe. Nevertheless, she begged so per- 
tinaciously that Fred should not be made 
to perform till after her recovery that the 
director yielded, and the more readily so, 
as he himself would have very painfully 
felt the loss of the boy. Fred received 
a holiday, and was allowed to spend it 
with little Phillis in her illness, to help 
her while away the time. 

These were happy days to Fred, for 
he made use of them to bring out his 
beloved little book again, and read to 


Phillis the stories which had formerly 
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interested him so greatly. His com- 
panion enjoyed them. as much as he, 
never grew tired of listening, and when 
they had finished one after another, and — 
exchanged their opinions about them, 
Fred showed such a good, pious and 
gentle disposition, that Phillis loved him — 
better every day. | 
«You area good boy,” said she, “and 
certainly whoever attempts to injure you 
again, shall have me to settle with.” : 

Meanwhile these happy hours, like all 
happy hours, passed quickly by; Phillis : 
recovered and was able to begin her : 
dancing’ again. The little book was laid + 
aside, and the old life begun, with this — 
difference though, that Phillis watched — 
more closely and carefully over Fred — 
than ever. She soon perceived that not — 
only Peppi, but most of the other mem- — 
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bers of the company were adverse to her 
beloved friend,and more than once she 
discovered that a similar trap had again 
been laid for him. At last, even her vigi- 
lance failed to avert the evil, and Fred 
was really thrown from the rope one day, 
because a malicious hand had substituted 
a piece of soap-stone for the chalk rub- 
bed on their shoes before dancing, and 
caused the poor boy such a heavy fall 
that he was taken up insensible. It is 
true, Herr Bandelli stormed at the author 
of this mischief, but he could not be 
discovered, carefully as the investigation 
Was made, and from this time whenever 
after his recovery Fred mounted the 
rope, Phillis trembled with dread. She 
almost wished he would quit entirely the 
troupe, where at every step and turn 
he was met by some hidden danger, and 
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yet she loved him too much to entertain 
the thought of separation. But now a 
crisis occurred which suddenly confirmed 
her wavering resolution. 

Herr Bandelli gave his first exhibition — 
in a city just at the time of the Christ- — 
mas fair, when great multitudes of peo- 
ple were gathered together from far and 4 
near, 

As usual, Fred performed his graceful 
dances on the rope, and Phillis was — 


intently watching him, when she saw 


that his color suddenly changed, and ~ 
that for a moment he even lost his bal-— 


ance. To be sure, he recovered himself ‘ 
immediately, but Phillis was in torment ; 
until he had finished and come down 
again, which he did unhurt, but evi- 
dently very much agitated. She stepped 
quickly to him and drew him aside 
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“What has happened, Fred?’ she 
asked hastily... “Has Peppi again—?” 

“No, nothing from her, Phillis,” re- 
turned Fred. “Something else, that is 
far more terrible to me. Balthasar is 
here in the hall! He saw me, threat- 
ened me with his finger, and now I am 
lost.” 

“Balthasar! The gipsy >?” 

“Yes, Phillis; Balthasar the gipsy, he 
of whom I have told you. The fright 
almost paralyzed me, and I was within 
an ace of falling when I saw his scornful 
face, and his gloomy eye fixed upon me. 
He will not rest until he has destroyed 


? 


me, 

“Show me the man,” said Phillis, after 
a little reflection. Fred led her to a 
place from which, without being seen, 


she could look over the whole assembly, 
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and pointed out the spot where Balthasar 
still sat, in the hope perhaps that Fred 
would again make his appearance. Phil- 
lis shuddered involuntarily when she 
saw him, and turned her eyes away in 
disgust. 

“That is a bad-looking man, Fred,” 


said she “He has the face of a tiger ™ 


and the look of a serpent. Cunning and 
cruelty speak in his features. Never 
again dare you fall into his power.” 


“O, of that Iam not afraid,” returned 


Fred; “Herr Bandelli will protect me — 
from open violence; but the secret plans 
that Balthasar will take to bring about 
my ruin—that it is, I fear,” 

“You are right, Fred,” said Phillis with : 
a look of conviction. “And do you 4 
know, painful as it is to me, and much as 


I shall miss you, yet you must go away, 
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must disappear and seek employment 
somewhere else.” : 

“But how, Phillis?” asked the poor 
boy. “Who will take me in, and who 
will protect me like Herr Bandelli?” 

“Has Herr Bandelli, good and kind 
as he is, been able to guard you from the 
shameful persecution of Peppi, to which 
you almost fell a victim lately? No! 
How then could he defend you from her 
and the rest of your enemies, if they had 
Balthasar to help them? No, Fred, you 
need a higher protection than mere man 
can give; the protection of God, who is 
the Father of all poor, forsaken orphans, 
and that protection you will find every- 
where. To stay here, is to provoke your 
enemies and give them the best chance 
to carry out their wicked plans. There- 
fore you must go, Fred; go, wherever 
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it may be, and my love and friendship 
shall not hold you back. I know well I 
shall feel very unhappy when you have 
left us, but I would rather shed tears 
over your departure than over something 
far worse—perhaps your death,” 

“But where shall I go, Phillis? 
Where?” asked Fred, helplessly. 

“That we must think about, Fred, 
and God will surely give us a sign,” 
answered Phillis. “But I must speak 
to Herr Bandelli, so that you need not 
appear the next time, and may keep out 
of sight as much as possible. After 
that, we will see. A voice in my heart 
tells me that God will be with you, 
Fred; so, take courage! What mis- 
fortune can happen to you, if God is 
your guard and guide?” 

The play came to an end, and the 
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two children separated, and that same 
evening Phillis so managed it that Fred 
was not required to perform the next 
day. 

“Go,” said she to him. “Run about 
and divert yourself, Fred. Who knows 
but you may meet with some lucky 
chance out of doors. And besides, it 
is not good to be always sitting in 
the house; it begets gloomy thoughts. 
Go, Fred! Your wicked Balthasar will 
be more likely to seek you here than 
on the street. You will be safer from 
him there than at home.” 

Fred took her advice and walked 
out into the open air. The exercise 
was beneficial, and really cheered him 
up. Without pain he contemplated the 
necessity of leaving the company of the 
rope-dancers, and only the separation 
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from Phillis and Herr Bandelli grieved 
him. Both had always been friendly 
and kind to him, and Phillis loved him 
like a sister. “If she could only go with 
me,’ he thought, “I would leave the 
others without regret, and look cheer- 
fully at the future. But so! What will 
become of me, alone!” | 
Occupied with thoughts like these, he 
was returning one day from a walk, and 
had taken his way across the market- 
square, when, to his astonishment, he saw 
that an immense tent had been erected 
upon it, of boards and wagons. At the 
entrance to the tent hung curious pic- 
tures in which all kinds of wild beasts, 
lions, tigers and panthers were repre- 
sented playing with their young, or fight- 
ing fiercely with enormous serpents, the 
elephant and rhinoceros, and other mon- 
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strous creatures. Close beside it, par- 
rots of gayest plumage swung on rings . 
of shining brass, and apes danced around 
upon a rope spanned. between two posts. 
Fred stopped and inquisitively regarded 
these strange looking animals, the like 
of which he had never seen before. 

Whilst he was standing and gazing, 
dumb with amazement, a man of gigantic 
stature, with a long black beard and 
sparkling black eyes, stepped out of the 
tent, and had scarcely seen our Fred, 
when he walked smilingly up to him and 
offered him his hand. 

“Bonjour, Monsieur Friedl!” said he. 
“Will you not step nearer, and take a 
look at our wild animals? I will show 
them to you with pleasure, although to 
the public admission will not be given 
until to-morrow.” 
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Fred opened his ears. How did this 
strange man know him, whom he had 
never seen before. “But how do you 
know my name?” he asked, wondering. 

“Why should I not know it?” replied 
the black giant. “I was at Herr Ban- 
delli's a few evenings ago, and saw 
Monsieur Friedl dance on the rope. 
Such a beautiful face as yours one does 
not soon forget.” 

Fred -blushed at this flattery of the 
man, and the latter smiled. : 

‘“Waik in,’ he -said;: “do walk 


You are not afraid of the animals? _ 


Fierce as they look in the pictures, they “ 
are not so in their cages, and besides, 
there they are shut in behind bolt and — 
bar. Do walk in, young gentleman.” 
Fred felt in his pocket and drew out 
a little purse which Phillis had one day — 
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pases 


presented to him. The giant laughed 
again. | 

“Never mind, young gentleman,” said 
he. “If I, Samson, the lion-tamer, take 
you in, you need pay no admission fee. 
Besides that, I like you—liked you the 
first moment I saw you, and if you wish to 
repeat your visit, come as often as you 
please and without any ceremony. Not 
so, Madame Franchetti ?” 

These last words were addressed to an 
elderly lady, who stood ina kind of ves- 
tibule of the tent, which Samson now 
entered with his young companion. 

“ Monsieur Friedl!” continued Samson, 
introducing the boy to his mistress, the 
owner of this large menagerie. “You 
remember, Madame Franchetti ?” 

“Certainly, very well,’ said the lady, 
with a benevolent smile. “You are wel- 
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come here, my dear young sir, and if you 
visit us often, it will give me a great deal 
of pleasure.” . 

“There, you hear, Monsieur Friedel ?” 
spake the giant Samson. “Now, come 
this way; I want to make you acquainted 
with my pet, my splendid Roland.” 

Wi: mingled feelings of curiosity, fear 
and awe, Fred stepped by the side of his 
new friend into the spacious apartment 
allotted to the animals. Here, in long 
rows on both sides of it, stood cage after 
cage, behind whose tall iron rails the 
ferocious beasts of the far-off wilder- 
nesses of Asia, Africa and America 
stretched their powerful limbs. Rare 
and curious creatures of every species 
filled the ample space. Rhinoceros and 
elephant; the wild buffalo of the prairie, 
and the fleet antelope of the desert; the 
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gayly-striped zebra and the long-haired 
lama of the Andes; apes from every 
quarter of the globe, and magnificent 
birds with feathers of glittering blue and 
gold; brightly spotted and ringed ser- 
pents of enormous size; the hideous cro- 
codile from the Nile and Ganges; savage 
bears from the north pole and the wilds 
of America met Fred’s astonished gaze, 
and caused him one moment to wonder, 
and the next to shudder. 

Seized with involuntary fear, Fred 
pressed close to Samson’s side, and 
clung to his strong arm, as if to seek 
protection in it from the terrible teeth 
and claws of the rapacious creatures. 
‘Samson seemed to enjoy his fear greatly, 
and laughed aloud when Fred shrank 
terrified, as the mighty roar of a power- 


ful lion shook the ground, 
11 
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“Fear nothing, fear nothing, boy,” said 
he, reassuringly. “It is only Roland, my 
old Roland, who is greeting his friend. 
Look there! There he stands, and 
presses his faithful, honest face against 
the iron rails. Only come quite close 
up, he will not hurt you when I am by.” 

Fred no longer felt any fear, but was 
filled with astonishment and admiration 
at sight of the majestic king of beasts. 
The large, broad head, and, at this 
moment, gentle eye; the luxuriant, dark 
brown mane that rolled in waves over 


his powerful neck; the broad, strong © 


claws with which he shook the bars of 
his prison when Samson drew near, 
inspired him with a feeling almost of 
reverence, and he did not waver when 


Samson stepped quite close up to the 
rails, 
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“Ha! Roland, old fellow, are you glad 
that I have come to see you?” said he 
in a tender, caressing tone. “Reach me 
out your hand, old boy ! So, so! Well 
_done, Roland! Well done, my noble 
beast !” 

Fred saw with surprise how in truth 
the lion stretched his broad paw through 
the bars, and how Samson boldly seized 
and stroked it. The lion seemed to find 
the greatest pleasure in this. He leaned 
his large head tenderly against the rails, 
licked with his red, prickly tongue, and 
uttered tones of suppressed joy, to indi- 
cate his satisfaction at being caressed by 
his keeper. 

“Glorious creature!’ exclaimed Fred, 
overflowing with surprise and admiration. 

“Did you hear, Roland?” responded 
Samson, in delight. “A glorious crea- 


<= 
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ture, he called you. And truly, a no- 
ble, magnificent picture of strength and 
beauty you are. There, look at my little 
friend. He loves and admires you al- 
ready, though he sees you now for the 
first time in his life, Isn’t he a fine look- 
ing boy, Roland? Heigh!” 

Saying these words, Samson turned to 
Fred and smoothed with his muscular 
hand his shining locks, The lion imme- 
diately turned his head in the same direc- | 
tion and fastened his large sparkling eyes 
earnestly upon the boy, who bore the 
gaze fearlessly and returned it with ad- 
miration. Suddenly the lion drew his 
paw out of Samson’s hand, paced two or 
three times up and down his cage with 
serious mien, turned again to the rails, 
cast a second fiery look upon the gentle, 
beautiful face of Fred, and then, to the © 
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utter astonishment of Samson, thrust his 
paw through the bars and offered it, not 
to his keeper, but to the boy, who at this 
unexpected mark of confidence was less 
terrified than delighted. He boldly took 
the offered paw into his delicate hands, 
and caressed it with as much freedom 
and unconcern as if he had not the least 
suspicion that one grasp of this fearful 
instrument could crush his hand, or one 
_ blow fell him to the ground. In fact, he 
Was ignorant of the enormous strength 
of the lion, and this ignorance lent him 
the courage which caused even Samson’s 
cheek to grow pale. Meanwhile, the lion 
troubled himself no further about Sam- 
son. As before, he pressed his head 
against the bars, purred softly, licked 
with his tongue, and regarded Fred with 
unmistakable signs of love and affection. 
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“Truly, this is a wonder!” cried Sam- 
son in unbounded surprise. “Madame 
Franchetti, come here quickly! A won- 
der, such as there never was _ before. 
Roland has made a friendship with this — 
child. Roland, whom no one dared ever 
approach, except myself! A wonder, a — 
great wonder, Madame Franchetti!’’ | 

At the call of Samson the owner of — 
the menagerie hastened up, and saw ~ 
with no less amazement than he the © 
unheard of familiarity of the boy with 
the lion. Roland showed every possible ; 
sign of love and affection, and Fred not ; 
only did not withdraw from him, but, 
before Samson could hinder, thrust hand — 
and arm into the cage and stroked the © 
thick mane of the lion, who received — 
the caress with evident delight. He 
uttered a deep growl of pleasure, laid — 
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himself out strait across the bars, and 
stretched his powerful limbs with a con. 
tentment that fixed both Samson and 
Madame Franchetti motionless in aston- 
ishment. 

“Hold, that’s enough!” cried Samson, 
as Fred kindly patted the lion on the 
back. “Draw out your arm, my son, 
and thank God that you have found 
Roland in such a good humor. I myself 
would not dare to venture more than 
you have madly done. Draw back your 
arm! Now, you can do so without 
danger; the next moment, perhaps, Ro- 
land will rise with his usual fierceness 
and tear you to pieces. Back, I com- 
mand you!” 

“But the noble, sensible creature is 
not going to hurt me, Herr Samson,” 
‘returned Fred, unconcerned. ‘“ You see 
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yourself, that Roland likes me to pet 
him !” 

“To. be sure | see it, (hones can 
hardly believe my own eyes,” answered 
Samson. “But for all that, the end is 
not always as good as the beginning. 
Back, my child! 

As Fred still lingered, enjoying this 
intimate companionship with the lion, 
of whose strength and ferocity he had 
not the least idea, Samson interposed 
decisively and pulled him by force from j 
the cage. No sooner had the lion seen 
this, than he sprang up witha roar like 
thunder, flashed lightning looks of anger 
at Samson, reared on his hind legs, 
clasped with his fore-paws the iron bars 
of his cage, and wrathfully shook them. 

“There, we have it!” said Samson. 


“The good humor is over, and if I had. 
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not snatched you away, Monsieur Fried], 
you would now be lying, torn to pieces, 
at our feet. Ah, I know Roland!” 

“No, sir, no!” returned Fred, eagerly. 
“If you had not taken me by force from 
the lion, he would not have been a bit 
angry. Isn’t itso, Roland? Isn’t it so, 
my noble beast?” 

Scarcely had the lion heard the coax- 
ing tone of the boy, when his fury 
abated ; he quit his hold of the iron bars, 
_cowered down on the floor of his cage, 
and stretched, as before, his paw through 
the rails. Fred patted and stroked it 
with a few tender words, and the spark- 
ling anger of the lion changed again into 
the unmistakable expression of content- 
ment and love. | 

Samson and Madame Franchetti ex- 
changed glances of the highest surprise. 
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“That does not happen naturally 
said the giant at last. “The boy must 
have a charm about him. Tell me, my 
son, how have you succeeded in taming 
the lion, ¢#zs lion, who is the most unruly 
and unmanageable one to whom I ever 
threw food.” | 

“How do I know?” replied Fred. 
“Fle sees perhaps that I love him, and q 
so returns like for like.” 

“Yes, truly, that is possible!” said 
Samson. “Other people have always felt 
only fear of him, but you show nothing 
but admiration, pleasure and love. Ah! 
Roland is a sensible beast. He knows 
his friends. One must really have an 
affection for him.” 

Without any further anxiety about the 


boy, who was plainly on the best terms — 


with the lion, he stepped aside with — 
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Madame Franchetti, and they held a low 
whispering colloquy together, but one 
that was of the greatest importance. 
Fred meanwhile played a little longer 
with the lion, stroked his back and mane, 
even fearlessly wrinkled his forehead, and 
then left him to take a look at the other 
remarkable animals in the menagerie. 
Hardly, however, had the lion perceived 
his intention, than he sprang hastily up, 
clutched the bars of his cage and sent out 
aloud roar. This time, though, the roar 
was not so fierce and terrible as before, it 
sounded more sorrowful and complaining 
than angry, and the iron rails of his prison 
did not rattle under the nervous grasp 
of his strong claws. The lion was not 
raging in the least, he was only sorrowing 
because his little friend was going away 
from him, 
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“There, you see, Madame Franchetti,” 
said Samson, and pointed to the lion. 
“Roland is entirely changed. How 
charmed and bewitched he is!” 

“No matter,” replied Madame Fran- 
chetti. “What is to be done? He will 
never consent to enter a menagerie. 
Pah! Fred! The best rope-dancer in 
the Bandelli company. It would be fool- 
ish to think of such a thing!” 


“Yes, Madame, you are right there,” q 


returned Samson, after a little reflection, 
“Tt would in truth be foolish, For what — 
could we offer that would compensate | 
him? Well, we must give it up. Ro-- 
land will have to learn to be contented 
without him.” 

By this time, in his wanderings through 
the apartment, Fred had drawn near the 
two speakers and now heard distinctly 
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the latter part of the conversation. A 
‘thought darted like lightning into his 
mind, Balthasar would surely not look 
for him in the menagerie. What if he 
were to apply to Madame Franchetti for 
the office of lion-keeper? It was very 
evident from her conversation with Sam- 
son, that he would hardly be refused if 
he offered his services. So he turned 
suddenly to Samson, and asked abruptly: 
“What do you think would be foolish, 
Samson ?” 

The giant stared at him. “Why, to 
think that you would give up your danc- 
ing in order to come to us,” replied he, 
half confused. 

“« And why should that be so foolish?” 
returned Fred, carelessly. “I don’t know 
—Roland pleases me—I had almost a 
mind to ask—” 
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Samson’s eye sparkled. “Can it be 
possible?” he cried, in joyful surprise. 
“Only listen, Madame Franchetti! Mas- 
ter Fred had almost a mind to ask, as 
he says.—Did you not say so, Master 
Ered?" 

“Well, yes. It might be, on certain 
conditions. I do not ask much, but—” 
Fred shrugged his shoulders. 

“Of course,’ said Samson. “One can- 
not work for nothing. What do you 
propose, Madame Franchetti ?” 

“Why, then,” spoke Madame, “if Mas- 
ter Fred is willing to join us, I will cheer- 
fully give him a part of the proceeds.” 

And hereupon she named a sum, to 
be paid monthly, whose amount so sur- 
prised Fred that he almost forgot to 
answer. He would have agreed at once, 
when the thought of Phillis, whose opinion 
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ought by all means to be heard first, 
happily occurred to him, Instead there- 


fore of accepting the offer immediately, 


he begged a little time for reflection, and 
with the promise to return the next day, 
took his departure. The lion roared 
plaintively behind him, and Samson fol- 
lowed him out into the street. 

“Listen, Master Fred,” said he. “ Lis- 
ten how Roland longs for you. It would 
make me very happy if you would come 
to us, and under all circumstances you 
should find a true friend in me. Con- 
sider the matter, Master Fred. Indeed, 
I do not think you would regret it if you 
were to accept our offer.” 

Fred did not answer, he only pressed 
Samson’s hand and walked away. As 


_he approached his dwelling he saw Bal- 


thasar, his old enemy, lurking around it, 
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and again the fear seized him which this 
man always inspired. He hastily slipped 
into the door and looked for Phillis, 
whom he fortunately found alone. He 
quickly told her of his adventure, and 
the prospect that had opened before him 
of earning a livelihood in a menagerie. 
Phillis listened to him with a grave face. 
“Fred,” said she then, “at any other 
time I would say you should not take a 
place like this; but the finger of God 
really seems to direct you here, and after 
all, it is better to be hidden, than to fall 
into the power of wicked men. While 
you were away, Fred, I found out some- 
thing that makes me tremble for you 
more than ever. Balthasar and Peppi 
are leagued against you. Only an hour 
ago I saw them talking earnestly to- 
gether, and crept nearer to listen. 
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heard very little of what they said, but 
this much I did learn, that Peppi pro- 
mised to do all she could to bring you 
back to Balthasar. How this was to be 
done, I could not hear, but the wicked 
are never wanting in tricks and cunning 
to gain their ends. I tremble for you, 
Fred, and therefore my advice is, fly 
while there is yet time.” 

“Well then,” answered Fred, “I am 
determined to go to Madame Franchetti, 
and can only hope that Balthasar will 
not find me out there also.” 

“Ah! that must be cared for,” said 
Phillis. “Of course, you dare not stay 
in this town, Fred. You must go away, 
take another name, and no one but 
myself dare know where you are. Let 
me arrange it, Fred. I will go with you 


to-morrow to Madame Franchetti, and 
12 
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make these terms: that your entrarice 
into her service be kept a_ profound 
secret, and that you be sent on without 
delay to the city she next intends to 
visit after leaving this. Only then can 
we be sure that Balthasar loses your 
track.” 

“Be it so,” said Fred, fully agreeing 
to this arrangement; and the next morn- 
ing, accordingly, the two friends called 
on Madame Franchetti. Phillis stated 
her conditions, and they were accepted. 
That very same day Fred left the city in 
the post-wagon, after taking the most 
tender leave of Phillis. The parting 
from his faithful little friend grieved him 
deeply, and he could not tear himself 
from her without tears. Phillis also 
wept, but she cheered Fred with hopes 
of the future. 
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Phe quiet, Fred,” said. she, “bam 
sure we shall see each other again, and 
be happier than now. God has ordered 
all this, and His design is certainly good. 
Trust in Him, Fred. May He be your 
guard and guide!” : 

These were the last words she spoke 
to him, and Fred treasured them in his 
memory. They sounded to him almost 
like a prophecy, whose fulfilment pro- 
mised him uninterrupted peace and hap- 


piness, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LION KEEPER. 
Ae 
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oAE TER the lapse of fourteen days, 
XO} which were somewhat tedious to 
our Fred, Madame Franchetti 
and Samson with the large menagerie 
entered the city where he awaited their 
arrival. Samson immediately sought him 
out, and gave him a letter from Phillis 
containing much interesting news. She 
wrote that Herr Bandelli, of whom Fred 
at her advice had taken no farewell, was 
perfectly satisfied with all he had done, 
especially as a plot had since been dis-. 
covered to betray Fred into Balthasar’s 
hands. The plan which the confeder- 
180 
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ates had intended to pursue was simply 
this: Fred was to have been rendered 
insensible by a sleeping potion, and then 
carried away out of his chamber by Bal- 
thasar at night. Only by his speedy de- 
parture had he escaped this fate, and 
Phillis expressed the hope that now, 
under another name and in different’ 
relations, he would pass out of his reach 
forever. At the close, she warned him 
not to write to her, for, as Peppi sus- 
pected her of being acquainted with his 
place of refuge, she would be closely 
watched, and every circumstance ought 
to be avoided that might bring Balthasar 
again upon his track. Of Madame Fran- 
chetti no one had the least suspicion, 
in consequence of the happy precaution 
they had taken to send Fred away in 
advance. Balthasar inclined far more to 
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the opinion that Fred had gone to the 
village where old Esther died, and had 
made known his intention to seek the 
fugitive there. A discovery at present 
was in no wise to be feared. 

All this intelligence sounded so favor- 
able, that Fred was more than ever sat- 

Wisfied with the step he had taken, and 
prepared to accompany Samson to the 
menagerie without delay. He gathered 
together his few possessions, of which 
the book of beautiful stories and the little 
shirt his grandmother had given him on 
her death-bed, were the most precious, 
and followed Samson to enter upon his 
new vocation. 

“Tam curious to see how Roland will 
behave when he sees you again, Fred,” 
said Samson, as the two approached the 
tent. “Since you left, it almost seems 
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as if the lion had become melancholy. 
Peevish and depressed, he lies in_ his 
cage, and even I can hardly win a gra- 
cious look from him. If this does not 
change, now you are come, I am afraid 
he will not live four weeks longer. You 
are my last dependence, Fred.” 

“Let us hope for the best,” returned. 
tie Jatter. “1, for my part, think. that 
we, Roland and I, will soon be good 
friends again. But once for all, Samson, 
in future do not call me Fred, but Paul. 
The old Fred must be buried forever. I 
have my reasons for it.” 

“Yes, yes, quite right. I know all 
@bout it,” returned.°Samson... “Little 
Phillis instructed me. But how can I 
think of everything when my poor Ro- 
land is sick? Heaven grant that your 
return may make him well again, for if 
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he should die, we would lose the finest 
ornament of our whole menagerie.” 

“] ‘repeat, let us hope for the pea 
Samson,” said Fred—who, be it remem- 
bered in passing, shall still be known to 
our friendly readers in the following 
pages by that name, though to other 
people he must appear as Paul—“let 
us hope for the best, Samson. But here 
we are, and here is Madame Franchetti.”’ 

Fred was cordially welcomed by the 
latter, but Samson allowed them short 
time for conversation, in his anxiety to 
have Fred, first of all, visit the sick lion. 
Madame Franchetti also appeared to 
desire the same with lively solicitude, and 
Fred confidently accompanied them into 
the apartment occupied by the animals. 
One glance was sufficient to show him 
that most of the cages were still closed, 
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and that only from the bars of Roland’s 
had the covering been removed. ‘The 
lion lay idle and dispirited on the floor, 
his noble head resting on his broad fore- 
paws, and his eyes closed, as if he hardly 
thought it worth while to bestow even 
a glance upon his approaching visitors. 
Fred stepped briskly up, close to his 
cage, 

“Roland,” said he in a gentle, coaxing 
tone, “Roland, old friend, don’t you 
know me any more?” 

No sooner had the lion heard the 
voice, than he raised his head, surveyed 
Fred with a joyful look from his fiery 
eyes, sprang up at one bound, pressed 
to the iron-grating and sent forth a 
roar whose thunder shook all around. 

“Ha, Roland, so you do know me, 
old fellow!” continued Fred, and boldly 
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-thrust his arm through the bars. “Come 
nearer, good friend. Come, and let me 
stroke you. So, so. Don’t be foolish, 
old fellow !” : 

Wonderful indeed it was, to see how, 
like a little dog, the powerful lion obeyed 
the gentle tones of the fearless boy. 
After giving vent to his joy in wild | 
leaps and bounds, and _ successive roars, 
he crept close down to the bars of his 
cage, regarded Fred with a tender look, 
and fawned with pleasure as he scratched 
his head, toused his thick mane, and 
patted him kindly on the back. Samson 
laughed aloud for joy at the sight. 

“It’s all right now!” he cried. “Ro- 
land was only sick with longing for 
his friend, and now, since he is here, he 
will soon be lively again. Wait, wait, 


old fellow! You shall have the ten- 
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derest piece of flesh that can be found 
in our provision-store.” @ 

So saying, he hurried away and qiitekty 
returned bringing a leg of veal, which 
he smilingly showed to the lion and then 
forced through the bars. But Roland, 
instead of falling eagerly upon it, as 
Samson confidently expected, pushed the 
meat aside in contempt, unwilling to 
be interrupted -for a moment in his 
play with Fred. 

“Heaven and earth!” cried Samson, 
and clasped his hands in astonishment, 
“This passes my understanding. Ro- 
Jand, who for fourteen days has been 
hungry, and scarcely touched his rations— 
Roland, who has become quite poor and 
lean—Roland, who must feel hunger such 
as a greedy wolf could hardly suffer after 
a two weeks fast—Roland does not eat— 
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does not eat, for joy at seeing the boy 
again! Thijs is incredible! Fred,—I 
meant to say, Paul,—you hand him the 
meat. I must see if he will take it from 
you.” | 

“And why should he not?” said Fred, 
smiling and seizing the veal. “Here, 
my old Roland, here, eat! You have 
need to, if you are to get your own old 
stately form back again! Here, eat, old 
fellow !” 

For the first time, now, the lion left 
Fred and threw himself upon the flesh. 
The bones cracked and split between his 
terrible teeth, but while devouring it he 
did not take his eyes off the boy, whom 
he watched with jealous attention. And 
when Fred, at Samson’s request, made 
a movement as if to withdraw from the 


cage, he dropped the food instantly, 
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sprang upwards, and made known his 
grief ina plaintive roar. Fred turned to 
him again, and he went forthwith, pacified 
and contented, back to his long neglected 
meal. } 

“Incredible! Incredible!” gasped Sam- 
son, almost breathless with surprise. 
“This is really the most extraordinary 
thing I ever beheld. Take him—Ro- 
land—boy! I give him to you, to you 
alone, for after this we two, he and I, are 
done with each other. I believe, as I live, 
you could go into his den—a thing I 
never ventured to do—and he would no 
more touch you than if he were the 
tamest cat.” 

“And what risk is there in that?” re- 
turned Fred, smiling. “You see that 
the lion and I are very good friends, 
Samson, and good friends you surely 
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know are not accustomed to ‘hurt each 
other. I will go to him this minute, 
inside of his cage.” 

“Are you crazy, boy!” cried the giant, 
and every particle of color forsook his 
cheek. “Did you think I spoke in earn- 
est? Not a step further, I say.” 

“Pshaw!” returned Fred; “it must 
happen some time, and may as well be 
done now.” 

Nimbly he ascended the wooden steps 
to the door of the cage, and was pushing 
back the bolt to open it, when Samson, 
who had stood till now as if stupefied, 
flung himself upon him and pulled him 
back from the stairs. 

“You are mad!” said he, almost beside 
himself, and was on the point of adding 
other reproaches, when his voice was 
drowned in the lion’s angry roar. The 
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beast was furious, and shook his cage 
until the iron bars bent. 

“There, you see what will happen, if 
you try to hinder or use force with me,” 
said Fred, smiling. “Let me go, and 
Roland will be quiet.” 

It really came to pass as Fred foresaw. 
As soon as Samson withdrew his hand 
from the boy, Roland was silent and only 
regarded the. keeper with threatening 
looks. Fred lightly ascended the steps 
again in order to accomplish his purpose, 
in spite of Samson’s warnings. 

“Wait but a moment,” said Samson, 
in a beseeching tone. “Give me your 
hand.” 

Fred reached it to him.. 

“Now, truly, boy, I see that you have 
no fear,” said the giant, in astonishment 
and admiration. “Your pulse beats as 
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calmly as if you were going to play with 
a mouse. Well, then, fortune favors the 
brave, Go in, I will hinder you no 
longer—and may God protect you!” 

With a steady hand, Fred immediately 
pushed back the bolt, opened the door, 
and slipped fearlessly into the den of the 
terrible king of beasts. The door fell 
shut behind him, and he stood face to 
face with the lion. 

For a moment the mighty creature — 
appeared to be startled, and Samson, 
who was watching with a fixed look, 
grew deadly pale, and a cold shudder 
_ran through his limbs. “He is lost!” 
he thought. “Unhappy boy !—he is lost, — 
lost!” 

But he who did not shudder, nor recoil 
a lrair’s breadth from the majestic gaze 
of the lion, was Fred. 
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“Roland,” said he with his soft musical 
voice, “Roland, my old friend, come to 
me!” . 

Obediently, and fawning like a dog, 
the lion stepped up to the boy, laid his 
head fondly on his breast, received with 
delight the caresses of his hand, and 
at length stretched himself, meek and 
submissive, at his feet. Fred seated 
himself beside him and stroked his luxu- 
riant mane. ‘The friendship between the 
brave boy and the lion was sealed, and 
Samson, on the outside of the cage, drew 
a long sigh of relief. 

From this hour, Samson trembled no 
more for the life’ of Fred, but resigned 
to him the lion, with whom the boy grew 
continually more familiar, At any hour, 


_ by night or day, he would enter the cage, 


and Roland showed himself always, as 
13 
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in the beginning, obedient, humble and 
submissive. Fred trained him like a 
dog, taught him to perform tricks, and 
it needed only a sign from him to per- 
suade the lion to any exertion. He rode 
upon his back, made him leap over a 
stick, feign himself dead, and lie down 
while he stretched himself beside him 
and rested his head upon his neck, thus 
forming a beautiful picture of innocence 
and strength. Roland was untiring in 
his obedience to the boy, whom he ap- 
peared to love with a singular and mar- 
vellous affection, and only when Fred 
remained away from him for a length 
of time, he became uneasy, peevish and 
irritable. Then he would pace restlessly 
up and down his cage, roar with displea- 
sure, and give other tokens of his discon- 
tent until Fred’s smiling face showed 
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itself again, the mere appearance of 
which was sufficient to restore the power- 
ful beast to the best humor. 

Madame Franchetti, the owner of the 
menagerie, considered herself fortunate 
in having found such an excellent lion 
keeper in the boy, for his wonderful and 
unprecedented familiarity with the lion, 
hitherto so wild and savage, drew troops 
of spectators in every city they visited, 
and increased her revenue exceedingly. 
In consequence of this she treated Fred 
with unremitting kindness, and rewarded 
him so liberally for his services, that he 
had more reason to be contented in his 
present situation, than in any since the 
death of old Esther and his forcible 
abduction by Balthasar from his peaceful 
home. Samson, too, remained his firm 


friend, and gave him many a word of 
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counsel. “ You are young, Fred,” said 
he to him once; “you have plenty of 
spare time, and are not wanting in 
money to turn it to your own advantage. 
You ought to learn something useful. 
Though it may do very well now, you 
ought to reflect that you cannot be all 
your life-time a menagerie tender. ‘That 
would be to your loss. You are fash- 
ioned out of other wood than the rest 
of us. We cannot work ourselves up 
to a higher position, for we are all too 
old and too stupid for that; but you can, 
Fred. Therefore make good use of your 
lesiure hours and study all that is possi- 
bie.” 

“That I will,” replied Fred, but what 
shall I study, Samson ?” 

“Study the languages—English, French, . 
Italian. That will command respect, and 
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any one who is able to speak three lan- 
guages fluently, can easily rise in the 
world, if he only has the will to do it.’ 

Fred saw that Samson was right, and 
followed his advice. In whatever city 
they tarried for any length of time, he 
sought out teachers and took instruction 
from them, and employed every leisure 
hour in enriching his mind with useful 
knowledge. He was seldom seen, except 
on public occasions, without a book in 
his hand, and Samson often found him 
stretched in the cage in study, and the 
lion, best content when his beloved friend 
was near, lying perfectly still and quiet 
by his side, not ‘venturing in any way 
to disturb him. 

In this manner Fred passed several 
years of undisturbed peace, without hav- 
ing once seen or heard of Balthasar, when 
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it happened that, after a long absence in 
foreign parts with Madame Franchettt 
and the menagerie, he came again into 
the region whence he had secretly fled 
from Herr Bandelli, to escape the snares 
of his enemy. Here, as everywhere, the 
menagerie quickly obtained notoriety, 
and all the world turned out to see with 
its own eyes, and be convinced of the 
truth of the wonderful things that wide- 
spread rumor had long before proclaimed 
concerning Paul, the lion keeper, and 
his Roland. The pavilion was seldom 
without visitors, and Madame Franchetti 
wore a constantly smiling face, for every 
evening showed her a money-box filled 
almost to the brim. Indeed, she spoke 
of selling her menagerie sooner or later, 
and relinquishing the business entirely, as 
she had earned enough to live comfort- 
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ably the remainder of her days, and found 
herself, moreover, becoming too old and 
feeble for the continual travelling which 
this sort of life required. 

“And what would become of your 
people, then, Madame?” asked Samson, 
as she one day let fall an intimation to 
this effect; “of me, for instance, and of 
our Fred ?” 

“The business I intend to hand over 
to you, Samson, at a price that shall be 
placed low enough, and Fred goes with 
me, of course. I love him like a son, 
owe the greater part of my fortune to 
him, and therefore it seems to me it is 
no more than just that he should be 
adopted as my child, and, when I die, 
inherit my property.” 

“With that arrangement, Fred will be 
very well satisfied,” said Samson, smiling, — 
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“Meanwhile, there is no great haste 
about the matter, Madame.” 

“We will see, Samson, we will see, 
Say nothing to the boy, however. If I 
should come across a pretty villa, or 
some other pleasant situation, my mind 
might be made up very suddenly. But 
there’s no time for longer talk. Weare 
going to have a fashionable visit, from 
all appearances—one, two, three car- 
riages! Quick, to your post, Samson! 
Is Fred at hand?” 

“He is sitting with the lion, reading 
a book. He is always busy, Madame 
Franchetti, and truly, if you should carry 
out your plans, I would rejoice at his 
good fortune with all my heart. But the 
carriages are drawing nearer. Zounds, 
that is something grand! Four horses— 


postillions—footmen and servants! We 
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must try to acquit ourselves with credit 
here, and I will apprize Fred at once.” 

Samson withdrew into the pavilion, 
while the carriages rolled rapidly up 
and stopped before the menagerie. A 
gentleman, richly dressed, probably some 
higher officer of the house, stepped up 
to Madame Franchetti and greeted her 
politely. 

“The company wish to see your mena- 
gerie, and particularly your young lion- 
tamer, Madame. But they are averse 
to the crowd, and on that account desire 
a private exhibition. You can name 
your own price, provided none but the 
nobility are admitted.” 

Madame Franchetti stated her terms, 
which were agreed to on the spot. 
The ladies and gentlemen left their 
carriages, were shown into the pavilion, 
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and the entrance was closed behind 
them. ‘The company consisted of nine 
or ten persons. That they were very 
wealthy and of high rank was evident, 
not only from their magnificent equi- 
pages and horses, but from their bearing 
and all their accompaniments, Two of 
the ladies and a boy of about Fred’s 
age, or perhaps only a year older, par- 
ticularly engaged Madame Franchetti’s 
attention. One of them was dressed 
in deep mourning, and a heavy black 
veil concealed her face, of which, how- 
ever, Madame Franchetti caught a hasty 
elimpse, in passing, as a slight rustle 
disturbed its folds. But this short, fleet- 
ing glance, was sufficent to awaken her 
liveliest interest. She thought she had 
rarely seen so lovely a face, though it 
was of marble paleness, and upon the 
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pure white brow, rested a heavy cloud 
of sorrow that told of suffering days and 
tearful nights. 3 

The second lady was exactly the re- 
verse. Proud and majestic, she entered 
the apartment. Pride sat on her lofty 
forehead; pride glanced from her eyes; 
pride hovered around her lips; and, 
though she too was gifted with radiant 
beauty, it was so overshadowed by a 
certain hardness and coldness, that her 
face was singularly repulsive and severe. 
No heart spake in those chiselled fea- 
tures; they awakened neither confidence 
nor love, naught but fear and aversion. 

This lady led by the hand a boy, who 
was likewise offensive to Madame Fran- 
chetti. Although he bore such a strong 
resemblance to his companion that he 


was instantly recognized as her son, he 
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was yet lacking in all the majestic traits 
with which she was so richly endowed. 
His unmeaning features, his lank figure, 
his whole form, meagre and sickly, gave 
evidence of a diseased body, while his 
oblique glance and projecting upper lip 
betrayed the same cold, contemptuous 
pride, that was so disagreeably apparent 
in the more imposing presence of his 
mother. 

“Surely, a spoiled, ill-trained child, 
who tyrannizes over his attendants and 
gives no one a kind word or pleasant 
look,” thought Madame Franchetti, as 
the boy walked before her with a swag- 
gering air, and to her respectful greeting 
returned only a look of disdain. “My 
Fred, there, is worth more than you, with 


all your gold chains and diamond studs. 
Insolent fellow!” 
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While Madame Franchetti muttered 
this to herself, and looked after the boy 
with an expression not the most friendly, 
the company entered the inner apart- 
ment of the large pavilion, which was a 
kind of fortification, constructed of the 
wagons belonging to the menagerie, and 
Samson, who had hastily donned his 
best attire, approached, with respectful 
bow, to offer his services. Everything 
was surveyed with slight marks of in- 
terest. The elephant, rhinoceros, pan- 
thers, wolves, and even the formidable 
tiger appeared scarcely worthy of their 
attention; all were passed coldly by with 
only a hasty glance or superficial notice. 

“But where is the lion, and the young 
fellow of whose friendship with him so 
much has been noised abroad?” asked 
at last, impatiently, the -provd lady 
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already mentioned. “Wild animals of 
all kinds we have seen often enough, 
and only the lion, reputed so wonderfully 
tamed and trained, interests us. Isn’t it 
eo, aca? 


!? 


“To be sure!” replied the boy beside 
the lady. “This is all tiresome stuff, 
mother. I want to see the lion. Show 
me the lion, you!” 

“As the company desires,” returned 
Samson, politely, though he regarded 
unfavorably the young gentleman who 
had so insolently addressed him. “The 
cage of the lion is behind yonder curtain. 
Do you wish to see the animal first in 
his native ferocity, or shall Paul, the lion- 
tamer, immediately begin his representa- 
tions ?” 

“First make him wild!” interposed 
the boy, in a froward tone, and flourished 
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a slender riding-whip which he carried 
in his hand, till it whizzed in the air. “It 
would be fun to tease such a brute, and 
when he roars the angriest, to cut him 
between the ears,” 

th oe! Oscar, no!” returned the 
lady in mourning, with a gentle voice. 
“Who could be so cruel as to abuse a 
noble animal, and one too that languishes 
in confinement ?” 

“And why not, aunt?” returned the 
boy with a scornful laugh. “If only the 
bars of the cage are strong enough!” 

The veiled lady turned away with a 
sich, “What cowardice!” she murmured 
- to herself, but so softly that only Samson, 
who was standing close beside her, caught 
the whispered words. “Miserable boy! 
Ah, if—’ 

Samson heard no more, for he was 
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obliged to turn to the other lady, who 
inquired if the cage was strong enough 
to insure safety. 

“Perfect safety, if the lion is not pro- 
voked beyond measure,” he rejoined. 
“And I beg the young gentleman will 
kindly refrain from irritating the animal, 
Roland does not take it well.” 

“Pooh! it is all right,” answered the 
boy curtly; “and now, no more ceremo- 
nies! Back with the curtain!” 

Samson pushed the heavy screen aside, 
and in the same moment the lion, who 
had been lying peacefully down, raised 
himself slowly up, and surveyed with 
proud, fiery looks the noble strangers. 

“Shake yourself, Roland! Toss your- 
self!” sounded a voice from behind the 
cage,—and forthwith the lion assumed a 


look of excited ferocity, shook his mane, 
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reared against the iron grating, and 
roared with such a menacing voice, that 
all the spectators shrank in terror, and 
the froward boy crept crying behind his 
mother. But the surprise passed quickly 
away, and the cage of strong iron bars 
inspired the cowardly youth with fresh 
courage. In a very few moments he 
stepped boldly out, and before Samson 
could interpose his arm to prevent 
him, sent the lash of his riding-whip 
hissing through the air and struck the 
lion in the centre of his wrinkled fore- 
head. 

A loud roar of anger, compared with 
which the first was but a feeble cry, was 
the answer of ‘the noble beast to this 
shameful insult. His eyes seemed to 
dart flames of fire at the offender, and he 


seized the iron bars of the cage with such 
14. | 
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a terrible grasp, that they bent like wire- 
work, and one of them sprang crashing 
out of the pannels in which they were 
firmly imbedded. Horror-struck, they all 
turned to fly, and Samson, himself pale, 
cried in a voice of thunder: “Help, Paul! © 
for God’s sake! The lion is breaking 
his cage to pieces!” 

“Roland! Be quiet, my friend!” said 
the same calm voice that had before 
excited the lion to playful anger. “ Peace, 
Roland!” and immediately, though indeed 
still growling and grumbling, the noble 
beast withdrew from the bars, and 
stretched himself on the floor in the 
back part of his cage. 

“Draw the curtain again, Samson,” 
requested Paul, or rather Fred. “I must 
first make the lion perfectly quiet, before 
he can show any more of his accomplish- 
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ments to the ladies. In a few moments 
he will be ready.” 

Samson obeyed, and the curtain fell, 
The young gentleman who had occa- 
sioned all this disturbance now ventured 
to creep out again, after having slunk 
back in the greatest haste, and Samson 
earnestly warned him to keep quiet here- 
after, and, if possible, conceal himself 
altogether from the lion, who would be 
provoked at the sight of him. 

“Certainly you will do so, Oscar, and 
I expressly enjoin you to remain in the 
back ground,” said the lady in mourning, 
in a very grave tone. “Your mother, 
too, will undoubtedly enforce my com- 
mand,” 

Although the lady’s pride seemed to 
be deeply hurt by this reproof addressed 
to her son, as her gloomy looks plainly 
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showed, she had been too thoroughly 
frightened by the enraged animal, to 
oppose the command. The boy was 
accordingly given over to the care of 
one of the gentlemen of the party, and 
the company awaited in silence the re- 
newal of the performance. In a short 
time all was ready, and, at a word from 
Fred, Samson again drew back the cur- 
tain. This time an entirely different 
scene presented itself. The lion lay 
motionless upon the floor of the cage, 
his “broad paws stretched out before him, 
and his head resting upon them, Fred 
lay beside him; one arm was thrown 
around the neck of the lion, and, smiling 
in conscious security, he leaned his cheek 
upon it, while his glistening blonde curls 
mingled with the dark locks of the lion’s 
mane, It was a beautiful, and yet a 
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fearful sight. The strangers gazed in 
breathless suspense, and the lady in 
mourning hesitated to look at the won- 
derful spectacle. At last, however, she 
pushed back her veil—and her eye fell 
upon Fred’s handsome, beaming face. 
She started, and stepped nearer—stared 
wildly, uttered a low cry, and rushed to 
the cage with outspread arms, but tot- 
tered to the side before she reached it, 
and would have fallen insensible to the 
floor had not Samson caught and sup- 
ported her in his sinewy arms. : 

For a moment the confusion spread, 
till the mother of Oscar commanded in 
a tone of authority that the countess 
should be conveyed to her carriage. 
The latter however had recovered, and 
made a feeble resistance. 

“No, no!” she whispered to her rela- 
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tive. “Do you not sée, Oulart faa 
boy—how much he resembles him—my 
husband, I mean! O, merciful God, if 
it were he! If it were my long-lost, 
long-sought Florentin !” 

A convulsive movement passed over 
the proud face of the lady addressed, and 
she directed her eye attentively to Fred, 
whom until now, she had only slightly 
observed, and for a few seconds after, 
she was deadly pale. But she recovered 
herself immmediately. 

“Wait a moment, dear cousin—I will 
inquire,” said she, and stepping quickly 
up to Fred, who had left the cage, she 
beckoned him aside, and asked him seve- 
ral questions. Fred answered to the 
best of his ability, and in a few minutes 
the lady knew not only all that old 
Esther had told the boy, but in what 
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relation he had since stood to Balthasar. 
She bit her lips and contracted her 
brows, cast her eyes thoughtfully down, 
and then suddenly turned, and with a 
disembarrassed look walked rapidly back 
bo her relative... 

“It is nothing!” said she. “The boy 
is a rope-dancer’s child. Do give up 
your foolish hope, which will never be 
realized in this life. And I beg you, try 
to control yourself. You are a spectacle 
to all the people here. Come, we will 


go. | 
“Yes, we will go,’ answered the lady, 


9) 


in a_ stifled, sorrowful voice, as she 
dropped the veil gently over her pale, 
yet lovely face: “I know well how fool- 
ish my hopes are—and yet—why should 
a merciful God permit this hope to live 
in my heart, if itis not some time to be 
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realized? Are you quite sure the boy 
told you the truth, Otilla? O, heaven, 
this likeness! The age too corresponds. 
Florentine must be just his size, and just 
as beautiful. Let me ask him, myself, 
Otilla.” 

The haughty lady turned pale again. 
“Ask then,” she answered, “and let the 
people here know that you consider me a 
liar.” 

“No, O no!—let us go; I believe you, 
indeed,” said the countess sighing, and 
raised herself from the seat upon which 
she had sunk down. The whole com- 
pany then left the menagerie, and a 
minute later the carriages rolled rapidly 
away. 

Alas! and Fred knew not that his 
happiness rolled away with them. He 
foreboded not that the pale lady was his 
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mother, his true mother, and that by the 
shameful lie of her companion he had 
been torn a second time from her arms, 
Samson alone, who loved Fred with his — 
whole heart, surmised something of the 
truth, for he had closely observed all that 
happened, and had even caught isolated 
words of the conversation which the 
ladies carried on in a whispering tone. 
But he maintained a profound silence 
and buried his suspicions in his own bo- 
som, fearful of awakening in Fred hopes | 
that might be bitterly disappointed. He 
determined however to institute inquiries 
secretly, and in the meantime watch care- 
fully over the boy. He felt, he knew not 
why, a subtle, undefined sense of some 
great danger hanging over Fred, from 
which he, as a faithful friend, was bound 
to protect him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TREACHERY CAUGHT IN ITS OWN TRAP. 


ae Madame Franchetti intended to 
SOF remain at least eight days longer 

in the city, our honest Samson 
had time to learn much to help him in 
his search, especially as he was acquainted 
with the story of Fred’s earlier life. 
First of all, he inquired the name and 
residence of the noble persons who had 
visited the menagerie. This, and.much 
more that was necessary to know, was 
easily learned, since their estates lay only 
a few miles from the city. The pale 
lady in mourning was the Countess of 


Praunstein, and her haughty companion 
218 
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was the Baroness of Sternberg, her near- 
est relative. Both were widows, and 
Oscar, the son of the baroness, would 
become at the death of the countess sole 
inheritor of all her vast wealth. 

After Samson had obtained this much 
information, he begged from Madame | 
Franchetti a short leave of absence, which 
was cheerfully granted, and then set out 
to reconnoitre the residence of the Coun- 
tess Praunstein. In a light wagon he 
drove thither, quartered himself in a 
tavern of the village lying pretty and 
bright at the foot of the mountain on 
which the splendid castle of Praunstein 
reared itself with towers and turrets, and 
resolved to ‘pursue his investigations 
from this point. His first measure was 
to take a walk to the castle and view it 
from all sides. A solitary tower on the 
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end of the left wing, bordering the dense- 
est part of a copse, particularly attracted 
his attention. He penetrated nearer to 
examine it more closely, and on bending 
the bushes aside, discovered a small pos- 
tern. It was very old, and evidently used 
only on rare occasions. Both lock and 
bolt were covered with rust, and rank 
grass grew close to the threshold. 

“Hal! This is the door through which 
little Fred was handed when they gave 
him to the gipsy, Balthasar,’ murmured 
Samson. “Everything agrees with what 
old Esther told the boy. Yes, yes; I am 
certainly on the right track, and know- 
ing this much, I shall very soon be able 
to unravel something more. And now, 
to the tavern.” 

Arrived there, Samson inquired for 
the host. A cheerful and, as it soon 
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appeared, loquacious old man_bustled 
forward and demanded the will of his 
- guest. 

«A glass of wine, I pray you landlord, 
and your company with it?’ answered 
Samson. “The country all around here 
pleases me very much, and I will stop 
with you a day or two perhaps, if I may 
be permitted to visit the beautiful garden 
and park which surround your noble 
castle.” | 

“Ah, and why not?” answered the 
host. “Our gracious lady, the countess, 
allows every stranger admission. I ought 
to know, for I was major-domo in the 
castle two years ago, before I took the 
farm here for particular reasons. Yes, 
yes; the noble countess is a kind and 
gracious lady—not a better to be found 
in the world!” 
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“You don’t say so! And very rich, 
too ?” 3 

“Yes, indeed, indeed, my dear sir! 
The richest territory far and near! She 
doesn’t know herself how rich she is, 
The estate of Praunstein is worth half a 
million alone, and she owns large posses- 
sions in Silesia and Bohemia besides, and 
all free of debt, sir—not a penny of debt 
on all her estates. Yes, rich, immensely 
rich; but what do all her riches help 
her? The poor lady is not happy with 
them all.” 

“And why not? Does she suffer as 
an invalid, or from some acute disease ?” 


. asked Samson. 


“From neither,’ returned the host. 
“Jt is quite another misfortune that robs 
her life of all joy. The poor lady, so 
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beautiful, so good, and yet so unhappy 
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“How you talk! What is the matter 
with her?” 

“It is a strange, mysterious story; but 
why do you trouble yourself about it, 
_you, who are a stranger here?” 

“A strange, mysterious story, you say, 
landlord? Ah, such stories I like to 
hear, with all my heart,” urged Samson. 
“Bring another glass of wine, please, and 
tell it to me. You will find mea most 
attentive listener.” 

The talkative host was easily persua- 
ded. “Well, you see,” he began, “about 
fifteen years or more ago, our noble 
lord, the Count of Praunstein, married the 
lovely and amiable lady who is our pre- 
sent mistress. The count was the last 
of his race, and in case he died without 
issue, the whole of his vast possessions 
were to go to acollateral branch whose 
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head at that time was the Baron of Stern- 
berg. The count and countess led the 
happiest life together, and any one wish- 
ing to see a picture of perfect felicity, had 
but to look at the countess. But, alas! 
her happiness was of short, short dura- 
tion. A few weeks after the birth of 
a young count, who was named Flo- 
rentine in baptism, the first heavy stroke 
of fate fell upon her. The count was 
thrown from his horse in the chase, and 
brought back lifeless to the castle. Ah, 
dear sir, you should have seen and heard 
the sorrow and lamentation when the 
bloody corpse was carried into the hall 
of his ancestors. The countess was 
beside herself with grief and anguish, 
and at the sight of her husband’s dead 
body, fell down in a swoon. For many 


long weeks she was unconscious, and 
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in this interval the second blow followed 
the first. It happened on this wise. * 
Immediately after the burial of the count 
the Baroness Sternberg presented her- 
self at the castle and assumed not only™ 
the care of the sick lady, but the over- 
sight and rule of the entire household. 
We domestics and officers of the house 
were obliged to obey her, for she was 
the only relative of our mistress, and, 
besides this, had such a proud, haughty 
and imperious manner, that it would 
have required more than common cour- 
age to resist her authority. Not one 
of us had such courage, and so it was 
not long before the baroness ruled and 
reigned in the castle like the mistress her- 
self. With her she brought her only son, 
the young Baron Oscar, who was then 


omething over ayear old. Her husband 
15 
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had died seven or eight months before 
the dreadful end of our noble lord, the 
count. | 

“Now, in the beginning, I must say, 
~the baroness busied herself very zeal- 
ously about our sick lady, but as for little 
Florentine, she scarcely regarded him 
at all. The sole heir to the rich inherit- 
ance was-given over to the guardianship 
of a hired nurse. ‘The dear little lord! 
A healthier, prettier child could not have 
been found in all the wide world. The 
chamber which he occupied with the 
nurse and waiting-woman of the countess, 
lay in the left wing of the castle, con- 
nected with which is an ancient tower, 
and in it a small postern, that was seldom 
used, as the rule was to keep it always 
locked. Who could have apprehended 
any danger from that quarter! And yet, 
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listen now, while I tell you what hap- 
pened, 

“One morning—lI shall never forget it 
as long as I live—the nurse came rushing 
into the servants’ department wringing 
her hands and screaming, ‘Herr Jesu! 
Herr Jesu! the young count is gone! His 
bed is empty! He has disappeared!’ 
She looked frightful—the poor woman, 
with her dishevelled hair, pale face, and 
features distorted by anguish and terror, 
At first, we all thought she had become 
delirous in the night, and we tried to per- 
suade her to compose herself. But we 
soon saw there must be some truth in 
the dreadful story, and hastened over to 
the other wing. ‘There we found, to our 
horror, everything as the nurse had said: 
the cradle empty, little Florentine gone, 
and not a trace of him to be found any- 
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where in the apartment. Not until we 
had sought further and ransacked every 
corner, did we make the discovery that 
the postern in the tower, hitherto always 
locked, now, singularly enough, stood 
ajar, and for the first time the thought 
occurred to us that the little count might 
have been abducted by some strolling 
vagrants. Such crimes had been com- 
mitted before, merely to procure children 
for the purpose of training them to low 
tricks, but in this case the object might 
be to extort from his mother a large sum 
of money. This possibility, that appeared 
to us so probable, quieted us a little. 
What could thieves and robbers want 
to do with the child, if not to obtain a 
ransom for it? We took fresh courage, 
and it was resolved that one of us should 
go to the baroness and acquaint her with 
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the misfortune. To the countess nothing 
could be told, for she lay insensible, hov- 
ering between life and death. 

“When the baroness heard the news 
she fell into a violent passion, and stormed 
at the nurse and waiting-woman for not 
taking better care of the infant. At the 
same time, she put in motion every 
means for the recovery of the lost child. 
Everything that could be ridden was 
mounted and the whole country searched, 
forest and field, ravine and valley. No 
corner within a radius of five miles was 
left unexplored; everywhere search and 
inquiry was made for little Florentine. 
The chief of the police was summoned to 
assist, and in all the newspapers a notice 
was published and an immense reward 
offered to any one who could point out a 
trace of the young count—but all in vain, 
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all! Little Florentine seemed to have 
vanished from the earth, and to this day 
not a syllable has ever been heard of him. 
No doubt he perished in the hands of 
the wretches who stole him; and this 
accounts, too, for their not venturing to 
offer any information concerning him, as 
had the little one lived, they would surely 
have done, for the sake of the promised 
reward. But, as I said before, all investi- 
gations were fruitless, and our poor lady 
found herself in a few short weeks robbed 
of the two beings she loved best, and 
plunged from the height of happiness to 
the depth of misery. 

“When, upon her recovery, we were 
obliged to impart to her this new afflic- 
tion, she was prostrated a second time. 
To be sure, after months of suffering, she 
recovered, but her former light and joy- 
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ous spirit never returned. She clothed 
herself in deep mourning, and even now 
wears none but the garments of sorrow 
that daily and hourly remind her of 
her loss.” 

“That is indeed a sad fate; and one 
worthy of the deepest commiseration,” 
said Samson, when the landlord ceased. 
“But was there no other supposition en- 
tertained concerning the singular disap- 
pearance of the child? Why should it 
have been precisely robbers that carried 
him away ?” , 

“QO, there was some reason for that 
opinion,” replied the host. “Our close 
and careful inquiries led to the discovery 
that just at the time little Florentine was 
stolen, a band of gipsies was wandering 
in the neighboring forest. We followed 
their track too, but soon lost it again. 
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Such vagrants have everywhere their 
hiding-places, At all events, some of 
the tribe must have broken into the castle 
at night, to steal, and finding the cradle 
with the young count, took him along. 
There is no question that the tender babe 
died then, and so all is satisfactorily ex- 
plained.” 

“I do not know,’ returned Samson, 
shaking his head doubtfully; “to me 
the explanation is not perfectly satis- 
factory. Ought not other things to be 
taken into consideration here? You say 
the baroness Sternberg, or rather her 
son, upon the removal of little Florentine 
would become sole heir to the great 
Praunstein estates. What now, if the 
baroness, in order to secure the inherit- 
ance to her child, should have made way 
with the young count?” 
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“Man! what are you thinking of?” 

cried the terrified host. “The baroness 
is indeed a stern, domineering woman, 
but of such a crime—no one in this 
country would believe her capable. No, 
no! She is the very best friend of our 
gracious lady. No! no thought of that 
kind !” 
* «Well, don’t be angry, my dear land- 
lord,” said Samson soothingly. “It is 
only a supposition of mine. Neverthe- 
less, it is remarkable that neither the 
nurse nor the waiting-maid awoke when 
the supposed robbers broke into the 
castle. Such things are not done with- 
out a noise.” 

“There, indeed you are right,” ob- 
served the host. “That occurred to us 
at the time, and both women were ques- 
tioned about it. They affirmed, then, 
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that in some unaccountable way, sleep 
so overpowered them that night that 
their eyelids felt heavy as lead, and, 
waking, their heads were quite confused.” 

“Now, there !—from that again some- 
thing more may be inferred,’ hinted 
Samson. “What if a sleeping potion 
had been given to them the evening 
before?” 

The landlord grew pale. “Merciful 
Heaven!” he cried, “could it be possi- 
ble? The temptation was near and 
great for the baroness. But no, it can- 
not be. It would be too infamous and 
revolting.” 

“Baser deeds than that have been 
done to gain a rich inheritance,” said 
Samson, “But what is it to me? Let 
us think no more of the sorrowful story.” 

Samson had learned enough. He no 
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longer doubted that Fred’s true mother 
was found, and his kind heart rejoiced at 
the fortune in store for the brave boy 
whom he so tenderly loved. A compari- 
son of all things convinced him that he 
was pursuing the right course, and he 
now felt an irresistible desire to impart to 
Fred the information he had collected. 
Instead therefore of tarrying any longer, 
he ordered his horse towards evening, 
and returning, reached the city at mid- 
night. He was just in time. New dis- 
closures awaited him, for, as it appeared, 
the baroness Sternberg, in the interval, 
had not been idle. 

On the evening of the same day that 
Samson rode, over to Praunstein, the 
pavilion was closed earlier than usual. 
There was a festival held in the city, at 
which the rest of the attendants desired 
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to be present, and consequently no one 
remained in the menagerie but Fred, who 
had voluntered to Madame Franchetti to 
take upon himself for that night the office 
of watchman. 

At ten o'clock all was silent in the 
pavilion. ‘The animals slept, or at least, 
were all stretched quietly in their cages, 
when Fred threw himself down to rest 
upon a mattress he had spread on the 
level floor directly in front of the lion’s 
cage. Between him and the cage, hung 
from the roof of the tent a lamp, which 
shed a twilight-glow over the ample 
space. Only Fred and the objects imme- 
diately around him were rendered dis- 
tinctly visible by its rays. The quivering 
light of the lamp blinded the boy. He 
turned his back to it and to the lion, sank 
into dreams and at last fell sound asleep, 
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Why should he not do so? The door of 
the pavilion was bolted, and more than 
that, an intrusion into the dangerous 
neighborhood of the wild beasts, was 
hardly to be feared from any one. 

Nevertheless, very shortly after eleven 
o'clock, a sharp wakeful ear would have 
detected a suspicious sound on the out- 
side wall of the tent, which being formed 
only of boards was not hard to penetrate. 
The noise lasted about ten minutes; 
then, all was silent again. Shortly after, 
the dusky form of a man might be seen 
creeping on all fours under one of the 
wagons that enclosed the centre of the 
pavilion. It raised itself cautiously up, 
stood erect in the space illuminated, and 
looked searchingly around. 

A scornful smile played about the 
lips of the man as his eye discovered 
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Fred asleep, and no other human being 
near. For only a few minutes longer he 
stood hesitating—then stole noiselessly 
up to Fred, bent softly over him, and in 
a twinkling, encircled his feet with the 
cords he had prepared for that purpose. 
Fred awoke, started convulsively up, 
turned his face to the stranger, and ut- 
tered a cry of surprise— Balthasar !” 

“Yes, Balthasar, boy!” returned the 
ruthless man, with a low, exulting laugh, 
“and you again in his power!” 

In vain did Fred exert his utmost 
strength to rend the cords that bound 
him. They mocked his weakness, as 
Balthasar mocked him. 

“Give yourself no trouble!” said he. 
“Once in my power, you will never 
get out of it again. I shall carry you 
away upon my shoulder,” 
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And suiting the action to the word, 
he bent down a second time to seize him. 
Fred screamed loudly for help. 

“Silence, or you die!” said Balthasar, 
with a threatening gesture. 

But hardly had the words ec 
his lips, when a tremendous roar shook 
the building, and the iron bars of a cage 
rattled in the grasp of two mighty paws. 

“Ha, Roland!” burst joyfully from the 
lips of Fred. “I forgot—Here, Roland! 
my friend, f/e/p/ HE tp! | 

A second frightful roar resounded, and 
then the iron bars fell clashing aside, and 
the freed lion, with a wild bound, sprang 
like an arrow from his cage at the form 
of the terrified Balthasar, whom one 
stroke of his paw laid prostrate on the 
floor beside Fred. Then, pressing one 
foot firmly on the breast of the quaking 
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criminal, and so holding him motionless, 
he turned his magnificent head to his 
little friend, as if asking what he should 
do with the traitor. 

“Spare him, Roland! Spare him!” 
cried Fred. “Lie down, Roland! And 
you, Balthasar, beware! At the first 
movement you venture to make, the lion 
will tear you to pieces. Wretch, now 
you are in my power.” 

Baithasar lay on the floor in agony, — 
staring with rigid face at the dreadful 
lion, who had cowered down close beside 
him and was watching with sparkling 
"eyes every movement he made. 

“Ah, you did not think of Roland, 
base villain!’ continued Fred; “did not 
know what a faithful and mighty pro- 
tector I had in him—did not know that 
Roland had loosened the bars of his cage 
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a few days ago in his anger at an inso- 
lent boy who ventured to insult him—that 
those bars had not been fastened again, 
and so fell yourself into the snare you 
had laid for me. Now tremble, villain, 
for you shall not leave this place alive, 
or until you have confessed all the 
secrets that belong to my birth and fate. 
The hour has come, and I am no longer 
in your power, but you, wretch, are in 
paitie: =. : | a 
Balthasar made no answer, for the 
weight of Fred’s words, so strongly 
backed by the lion, oppressed him. And 
now the noise of an approaching carriage 
was heard. It stopped before the pavi- 
lion, and immediately after, was followed 
by a knocking at the entrance. . 
“Open!” cried Samson’s voice. 


“Ab, Samson!” said Fred. “He will 
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wonder. Get up, Balthasar, and take ~ 
off my fetters.” 

“How can I?” returned the gipsy, 
trembling with terror. “The lion—” 

“Roland will not hinder you. Come 
to me, my friend,” 

The lion fawned on the breast of Fred, » 
and then Balthasar ventured to raise 
himself a little, and with a trembling hand 
to loosen the cords. Fred sprang up. 
“Watch him, Roland,” said he, pointing 
to Balthasar, and then walking calmly 
to the door, unlocked it and admitted 
Samson. Ina few words Fred told him 
all that had happened. 

“God has given this man into our 
hand, and at the right hour,” said Samson, 
deeply moved by the wonderful coinci- 


dence. “Fred, my boy, prepare yourself _ 


to hear strange news,” 
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“ Balthasar,’—turning to the pale and 
trembling criminal—“ your infamous deed 
is discovered. I know all, and you wiil 
try in vain to deceive me. Fred, this 
boy, whom you stole away—stole at the 
* command of the Baroness Sternberg, is 
Florentine, the Count of Praunstein !” 

An exclamation of surprise burst from 
Balthasar’s lips. Then he contracted his 
brows and with resolute defiance replied: 
“Vou lie! It is not true!” 

“Man,” continued Samson, “consider 
that you are in our power; your life 
hangs by a hair, and one motion of Fred’s 
is sufficient to deliver you over to the 
claws of the lion; and death would be the 
proper punishment of your crime. But 
your life shall be spared if you confess 
the truth, and, not your life only, but 
freedom shall be granted you. Speak, 
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then, or Fred and I will leave you, and 
you may see how you fare with the lion. 
You hesitate? Well then, Fred, we do 
not need him—come!” 

Silently they walked away,—and threat- 
eningly the lion raised himself up and 
fastened his yellow, sparkling eyes upon 
his victim. Balthasar’s defiance melted. 

“Stop!” he cried—“1I will confess all!” 

“It is for your own advantage,” said 
Samson.—“ Speak, then! Is Fred the 
son of the Countess Praunstein ?” 

“Yes! He is!” replied Balthasar, 

“And you stole him ?” 

“Not I! I only carried him away ~ 
with me. The theft was committed by 
another.” 

“Quite right, the Baroness Sternberg. 
What was her reason for it?” 

« She wished to divert to her son Oscar 
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the rich inheritance that would otherwise 
oe ty Pred,” 

“Right! . And, listen Fred, listen: this 
Oscar was the boy who struck Roland in 
the face with his riding-whip. Do you 
see? here again is the finger of God, 
Without this blow, which so enraged the 
lion that he loosened the bars of his cage, 
he would perhaps to-day have broken 
out too late, and this miserable wretch 
would have carried you away a second 
time. But, further: what induced you, 
Balthasar, to become the accomplice of 
the baroness ?” 

“A large reward, and still more—fear. 
Tf I had refused, she could have brought 
me to the gallows, and Iam afraid now 
she will do it yet.” 

“She will not, for we have promised 


you life and liberty, and for your earlier 
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crimes you must settle with God and 
your own guilty conscience, But, fur- 
ther: what moved you to make this 
attempt on Fred to-night ?” 

“The baroness commanded me. She 
was here a few days ago, recognized 
Fred, and hunted me up. Her threats 
frightened me; she ordered me to take 
him away from here, and I had to obey.” 

“Good! I thought so,” spoke Samson. 
“But God.was with us, and your crime 
could not succeed. Enough now. To- 
morrow you shall repeat your confession 
in the presence of the countess of Praun- 
stein and the baroness, and then you are 
free. Fear nothing. The baroness is 
not less in our power than you; and I 
repeat not only my promise to grant 
you life and liberty, but the count of 
Praunstein will give you a sum of money, 
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by means of which you may make your 
escape into a foreign country. Now, 
Fred, while I secure Balthasar, you lead 
the lion back into his cage.” 

Balthasar was bound with the same 
cords he had thrown around the sleeping 
Fred, and the latter called the lion, who 
willingly followed him into his den. The 
gipsy was locked up in a wagon, and 
now Samson detailed to his young friend 
all the information he had collected in 
the last few days. 

Fruitless indeed would be the effort to 
describe the feelings which agitated the 
breast of Fred that night. No. sleep 
visited his eyelids, and, when the first 
ray of morning dawned in the eastern 
sky, he pressed Samson to defer no 
longer the ride to Praunstein, his home. 
Samson, too, felt impelled to bring the 
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last act of the drama to its close, and 
therefore did not linger. Waiting only 
long enough to inform Madame Fran- 
chetti, procure fresh horses, and lead Bal- 
thasar to the carriage, he at last entered 
it with Fred. 
- The horses sped over the highway at 
a sharp trot, and in two hours the castle 
of Praunstein was reached. The carriage 
clattered over the paved yard in front 
of the building, stopped before the broad 
flight of steps, and with a trembling heart 
Fred dismounted. Samson gave the 
reeking horses in charge of a groom, 
entered the castle with his companions, 
and requested an interview with the 
countess. 

“Announce only Samson, the mena- 
gerie keeper, my friend,” said he to the 


servant who received his message— 
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«Samson, the menagerie keeper. He 
has very important communications to 
make to the countess.” 

Though it was still so early in the day, 
Samson was immediately admitted, while 
Fred and Balthasar remained behind, 
waiting in the ante-chamber. 

Samson was prudent enough to under- 
stand the necessity of preparing the 
mother for the return of her son, and 
consequently his interview with the 
countess lasted a considerable time. But 
at last the door flew open, a cry of rap- 
ture rang through the apartment, and, 
the next moment, the happy Fred lay 
in the arms of his equally happy—oO, 
so inexpressibly happy—mother, who 
covered his beautiful face with kisses and 
with tears, | 

“Only one—only one question!” stam- 
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mered the countess. “Florentine, dear 
child—is your heart free from sin, and 
unspotted by stain or crime? Answer 
me, my son!” 

Florentine raised his clear eyes to 
Heaven. “Pure and unspotted,” he an- 
swered. “Thanks to the Father above, 
who guided my steps! Thanks to good 
Esther, and the words from the Book 
of Life which she gave me when, parting, 
God called her to Himself. Thanks to 
the kind and faithful friends whom God 
in His goodness sent me! Yes, mother, 
my conscience is pure and unstained, 
for I have kept God always before me, 
and consented to no sin, nor done aught 
against His commandments.” 

At these words, the mother clasped 
her recovered child again in her arms, 
and their tears of joy flowed afresh. 
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But let us drop the curtain on this 
scene, which made the eyes of honest 
Samson moist, and touched even the 
hardened heart of Balthasar. For, after 
all, it must soon be disturbed by the 
entrance of another person, who hailed 
the return of the son with less joyful 
feelings than the blest mother. The 
door was suddenly flung open, and the 
Baroness Sternberg stepped, with proud 
and elevated head, into the chamber. 
But she shrank back, and a sudden pale- 
ness overspread her features as her eye 
fell, first on the boy of the menagerie 
in the arms of the countess, then upon 
Samson, and, last of all, on Balthasar 
also. 

“Florentine!” she cried, and sank al- 
most senseless to the floor. 

The presence and testimony of Bal- 


~ 
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thasar nipped every untruth, every lie 
of the baroness in the bud. Protected 
by the young count, he confessed the 
whole crime, and revealed without mercy 
the infamy of the ruined baroness, cast 
down from the height of her pride and 
her hopes purchased by sin. Not once 
did she venture to deny, not once to 
contradict, and, overwhelmed by the 
weight of her shame, she fled in the 
same hour with her son from the castle. 
Balthasar followed, free, and with the 
reward promised by Samson. | 

Days of happiness and delight suc- 
ceeded the return of the young count, 
for all the dwellers on the estate came 
forward to greet the genuine offspring 
of the house, and with loud rejoicings 
welcome him home. 
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And now, Florentine thought of all 
those who had so faithfully loved him 
when he was naught but the poor, for- 
saken orphan, Gipsy Fred, and he longed 
to show himself grateful for all the kind- 
nesses which had been heaped upon 
him in his hours of sorrow.: He begged 
his friend Samson to stay at the castle 
and spend the remainder of his days 
with him in peaceful repose. But Sam- 
son declined, 

“No!” said he, “Madame Franchetti 
cannot do without me, and I would soon 
long after my wild friends in their latticed 
cages. <A quiet life is not the one for 
me | 

Fred did not insist, but accompanied 
him to the city, where he had many 
things to talk over with Madame Fran- 


chetti. When he took farewell of Sam- 
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son he presented him a bill of purchase 
of the menagerie, of which he was to be 
in future the owner. The lion was the 
sole and solitary exception, for, from this 
faithful animal the young count would 
not be separated. Roland followed him 
to his castle, where a spacious pavilion 
in the park was assigned him, in which 
he seemed far more comfortable than 
in his former circumscribed cage. 

Having thus manifested his gratitude 
to Samson, who parted from him with 
tears, and to the lion, Fred remembered 
his other friends. With his mother he 
visited the village in whose churchyard 
good old Esther was buried, and caused 
to be erected over her grave a beautiful 
monument bearing the simple inscription: 
“To his faithful guardian, from her affec- 
tionate foster-son.” 


ee 
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Then, he turned to Gabriel the gipsy- 
boy, and Phillis the rope-dancer. Both 
were found, after considerable search, 
and Gabriel joyfully accepted the pro- 
posal of the young count to devote him- 
self to the cultivation of wood, and in 
the meantime prepare to assume, later, 
the office of forester on the count’s 
estates. Little Phillis was taken to the 
castle and remained there under the 
guardianship of the countess, who ten- 
derly cared for her, and in a few years 
afterwards she became the happy wife 
of one of their tenants. 

Thus, Fred made happy all those who 
had once been kind and regardful of 
him, while he was rendered the happiest 
of all by the love of his mother, to whose 
arms God in His goodness had returned 
him, after so many trials, and in spite 
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of all the plots of the wicked. With 
sincerest love and gratitude he remem- 
bered old Esther, and the words which, 
in her dying hour, she had imprinted 
on his youthful mind,—words that had 
preserved him from the snares of evil 
and of sin. 
# a sf # tk i ee 
Friendly reader, whatever may be your 
appointed lot in life, see that your enjoy- 
ment of it be clouded by no dark or 
sorrowful remembrance, but, like Fred, 
- ever be mindful of the sacred injunction: 
“Set the Lord always before thee; con- 
sent thou to no sin, neither do aught 
against the commandments of God.” 
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